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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HIM? 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us this moving complaint and 
appeal: “I live in the town of Salina, bordering on the 
city of Syracuse. Game is very scarce here, and there is 
every reason for it to be so. I want a little advice. 
Every Sunday in the spring, summer, and fall, Italians 
flock into the surrounding country and shoot everything 
irom a little wren to a crow or a sea gull. They are very 
fond of robins and meadowlarks. They even dynamite 
Lea Creek in the city limits. Is it possible to do anything 
to stop this?” 

For relief from the Italian pot-hunter nuisance in this 
particular locality our correspondent should appeal, and 
not. in vain, to the local State game protector. If that 
official does not take the matter in hand, communication 
should be had with the chief protector, J. Warren Pond, 
at Albany. For the suppression of the dynamiters, the 
Onondaga Anglers’ Association, of Syracuse, would be, 
we are sure, glad to extend its co-operation. We advise 
application to these several parties, and shall look for a 
report of progress. What the individual cannot do, con- 
certed action may accomplish. The foreign shooters were 
formerly rampant in the neighborhood of Orient, on Long 
Island. Last year the Orient Gun Club was organized 
with fifty members for the purpose of abating the 
nuisance of the Sunday fusillades of the Italians, and the 
effect of the movement is tersely summed up in the re- 
port: “Since the club’s organization Sunday has been a 
quiet day, and song birds have had perfect freedom to 
enjoy life.” 





These depredations by Italians and other foreigners are 
just now engaging the attention of workers in the field of 
game protection very generally. In response to his recent 
paper on the depletion of bird life, President Alex. Star- 
buck, of the Cuvier Club, has received a communication 
from Chief Deputy Game and Fish Warden Charles E. 
Brewster, of Michigan, who declares it to be his convic- 
tion: “The source of the greatest danger to our song 
birds is, in my judgment, our foreign element. They 
come to this country imbued with the idea that here they 
will enjoy perfect and absolute freedom. To them a 
robin or a bluejay, a sparrow or meadowlark is of as 
large value as an article of food as a game bird of equal 
size. In this regard the Italians and Finns have proven 
especially destructive in our State.” 

As in New York and Michigan, so in Massachusetts, 
whose Commissioners of Fisheries and Game are seeking 
to secure from the Legislature now in session a search 
law to enable them the more effectively to cope with the 
foreign gunner plague. Several pages of the current an- 
nual report are devoted to the exposition of existing con- 
ditions as an argument of the desirability of such a search 
law. We quote these salient paragraphs: 


To our minds there is no legislation for the protection of fish 
and game so much needed at the present time as a law which will 
give the right to search, with or without a warrant. There are 
many reasons why such a law should be enacted, the strongest of 
which, perhaps, is the pressing necessity of securing better pro- 
tection for our insect-eating birds than is now possible. 

The destruction of insectivorous birds is going on at a rate 
that threatens their extermination in the not distant future, or at 
least their serious decimation, to that degree that they can be of 
little practical value in checking the depredations of the numerous 
insect pests, prominent among which are the gypsy moth and the 
brown-tail moth. 

For several years recenfly natives of southern European coun- 
tries and Asia Minor have come to this State in large numbers. 
There is often a colony of them in the larger cities, and in cases 
where extensive industrial operations are being conducted in some 
of the country districts, as building railroads, reservoirs, etc., 
men of this class are often brought together; sometimes there are 
camps containing hundreds of them. 

Wherever they are, these men generally develop a remarkable 
tendency to hunt when they can get away from their work—to 
hunt regardless of law, as a rule; and especially are they noted 
for killing insectivorous birds. It is true they sometimes catch 
small birds in traps, or by the use of bird lime, but the usual 
thing is for them to get possession of a cheap gun, some powder 
and shot, and then to go into the pastures and covers and shoot 
at anything that moves, although song and insectivorous birds 
are the special objects of their pursuit. It is not difficult to 
imagine the slaughter done by the groups who go out from the 
large cities, or by those who are temporarily assembled in the 
country towns; but it is a conservative estimate, that if this de- 
struction goes on much longer, practically unrestricted, the effect 
upon the numbers of our small birds will be seriously evident. 

Occasionally these men are caught in the act of shooting or 

ing birds, and are brought into court, perhaps to be fined to 
the limit of the law if convicted, but more commonly with some 
other result. But, as the law now stands, one of these men may 





have all his pockets stuffed with birds, and boldly walk by one 
authorized to enforce the law against shooting; and the latter, 
though he suspects the true condition, must stand helpless in the 
face of one of the most injurious and least excusable violations of 
the fish and game laws. 

It will readily be seen that the chance of actually witnessing a 
violation of the law by shooting small birds is remote; and when 
there are so few active salaried deputies, little can be done to 
repress this illegal work until proper and necessary authority is 
given to the officers charged with the enforcement of law. 


This description of conditions existing in Massachusetts 
will be recognized as a truthful picture of the small bird 
destroying Italian wherever he is herded together in tem- 
porary labor camps, or where he has opportunity to go 
abroad from city tenements for the ravaging of suburban 
fields. We have more than once found occasion to dis- 
cuss these conditions as existing on Long Island on the 
east of New York city, on Staten Island to the south of 
Manhattan Island, in Westchester county on the north, 
and in New Jersey on the west. 

Everywhere the foreign shooter is ubiquitous; and 
everywhere he is a problem which must be coped with. 

What shall we do with him? 

For one thing a search law such as they are dis- 
cussing in Massachusetts would do something. 

Something more would be done by a law absolutely for- 
bidding the possession of firearms in the fields in the close 
season for game. Exception could be made in favor of 
landowners on their own property, and their guests, and 
persons holding their written permission. As the song 
bird killers hunt in spring and fall, the enforcement of a 
law forbidding the carrying of arms in close season would 
cut off a very large part of the shooting. 





A third expedient—which has been adopted in Penn- 
sylvania—is a law which classes the Italian with the non- 
resident sportsman, and requires him to take out a shoot- 
ing license before he may carry a gun into the fields. The 
statute provides: 

“Every non-resident and every unnaturalized, foreign- 
torn resident of this Commonwealth shall be required 
to take out a license from the treasurer of the county in 
which he proposes to hunt before beginning to hunt in 
any part of this Commonwealth. Each and every person 
not a resident of this Commonwealth, and each and every 
person who is an unnaturalized, foreign-born resident of 
this Commonwealth, shall pay a license fee of ten dollars 
* * * said certificate shall not be transferable, and shall 
be exposed for examination upon demand made by any 
game protector, constable, or game warden of the State. 
Sec. 2. Possession of a gun, in the fields or in the forests 
or on the waters of this Commonwealth, by an unnatur- 
alized, foreign-born resident or a non-resident of this 
Commonwealth, without having first secured the license 
required by this act, shall be prima facie evidence of a 
violation of its provisions.” 

Any one of these plans, and any other that may be 
suggested, must depend for its full efficiency upon policing 
the fields by a larger force of game wardens than is now 
possessed by any one State. But even under existing 
conditions, and with the forces at hand, any one of them 
could be made a valuable factor in mitigating this foreign 
curse which the Almighty has brought upon America. 











THE PASSING OF THE KADIAK BEAR: 


Axsout twenty years ago America’s greatest ungulate 
passed out of existence. If not the largest of mammals, 
it was at least one of the largest bearing horns and 
hoofs. Once stupendous in its numbers, and occupying 
a third of the continent, it then utterly disappeared. 

The extinction of America’s largest carnivore is im- 
mediately impending, and probably cannot be prevented. 
Not only is it the largest carnivore of America, but per- 
haps of the whole world—the giant Kadiak bear, 

So far as known, this species is confined to the Island 
of Kadiak, in Alaska, where from time immemorial it 
has been hunted by the natives. As the country has 


been more and more fully occupied, and as the animals . 


which furnish food and fur to the natives have grown 
constantly fewer in number, the pursuit of the Kadiak 
bear became constantly closer, so that a hunter visiting 
the island not long ago for the purpose of securing one 
of these bears has expressed the opinion that they were 
becoming very scarce. He spent eighty-seven days hunt- 


spring the hunters, whether Aleuts, Russians, or Ameri- 
cans, patrol the deep bays of the island looking over the 
snowclad hillsides in search of the tracks made by the 
bears when they first leave their dens, about the end of 
April. So.complete is the natives” acquaintance with the 
habits of the: bear, that when the tracks are found, the 
securing of the bear is almost a certainty. 

Hunted in each valley which they must visit for subsist- 
ence, the bears are becoming constantly scarcer, wilder, 
and better able to take care of themselves, and at last 
they would have been. killed down to a point where so 
few of them existed that their hunting would have been 
abandoned, ‘and. they would have had the opportunity. 
partially to reestablish themselves. But a new element has 
come into the question of their existence. Last year a 
large numbet of sheep were introduced at a point on 
Kadiak Tsland. They had not been there long before the 
news of the, new food supply spread among the bears of 
the neighborhood,.and they gathered near the flock to ~ 
feast tipon them. The sheep herders endeavored to pro-’ 
tect their charges, and the result was that about a dozen 
of these great. bears were killed. 

It is stated that this season more sheep are to be intro-" 
duced at a number of points on Kadiak Island, and wher-. 
ever they exist there the bears will gather to feast on the: . 
mutton, . There, too, the shepherd will be present to « 
protect the sheep, and the matter of getting all the bears 
that approach them will be one of very short time only:* 
Thus this “introduction of the domestic sheep om ‘the, 
Island of Kadiak will sound the death knell of this huge. 
bear, and in.a.few years he will be known only by the few 
skins. and ‘skeletons that may exist in the museums. 

Obviously no law can interfere to prevent men from 
protecting their property on Kadiak Island, and it is 
equally certain that no bear will shun a flock of sheep. 
Inevitably mutton will be preferred to the roots of the 
salmon berry, and even to the salmon which come up the 
stream, and’ before long Kadiak Island will be bereft of 
its bears. : ah 

No man again will see the sight once witnessed by an» 


‘ eminent ichthyologist, who, approaching Karluk Lake, © 


cautiously raised his head above the brow of a hill and”: 
saw wandering about in the meadows bordering the lake. | 
twenty-five: or thirty of these monstrous bears, each tallef’ 
«nd much heavier than a full grown steer. Is it any 
wonder that the ichthyologist with equal caution lowered 
his head, and, turning his back on Karluk Lake and its . 
surroundings, sped swiftly campward? 


But for the cothing of these sheep the attitude of the » 
Alaska. people, toward the Kadiak bears might have: been. 
expressed ini the liturgical salutation, “Peace to. thee??,- 
The intrusion of the wool interests has changed all that. * 

Consider the paradox of the situation. Bears are fond 
of mutton and wax fat on it. Sheep are defenseless, in- 
offensive creatures, and in the clutch of bruin absolutely 
helpless’ and passive. Considering the giant strength and 
rapacity of the.one, the piteous weakness of the other, ° 
the introduction of sheep into a bear country might be 
considered the beginning of good things for the bears, . 
the end-of:all-thmgs for the sheep. But the actual event ‘ 
is the very reverse. In the weakness of the sheep is the 
destruction of the bear. Human intervention means his 
doom. The Kadiak bear tragedy which is unfolding here 
in the. remote corner of the Northwest is only in mimic 
stage setting the rehearsal of the world-wide tragedy. 
which has been enacted since the time when man first * 
turned sheep herder. As it is on the sheep ranges of 
Kadiak: to-day, so was it in the vales of Bethlehem, where 
the shepherd son of Jesse defended his flocks: 

“And David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his 
father’s. sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, and took 
a lamb out of the flock: and I went out after him, and 
smote him, and delivered it out of his mouth: and when 
he rose against me, I caught him by his beard and smote 
him, and: slew:him. Thy servant slew both the lion and 
the bear.” : 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 





Ifl.—Alexander Henry. 


(Continued.) 


Tue French Government had established regulations 
governing the fur trade in Canada, and in 1765, when 
Henry made his second expedition, some features of the 
old system were still preserved. No person was per- 
mitted to enter the countries lying northwest of Detroit 
unless furnished with a license, and military commanders 
had the privilege of granting to any individual the exclu- 
sive trade of particular districts. 

At this time beaver were worth two shillings and:six- 
pence per pound; otter skins, six shillings each; martens, 
one shilling and sixpence; all this in nominal Michili- 
mackinac currency, although here fur was still the cur- 
rent coin. Henry loaded his four canoes with the value 
of ten thousand pounds’ weight of good and merchantable 
beaver. For provision he purchased fifty bushels of corn, 
at ten pounds of beaver per bushel. He took into partner- 
ship Mr. Cadotte, and leaving Michilimackinac Fuly 14, 
and Sault Sainte-Marie the 26th, he proceeded to his 
wintering ground at Chagouemig. On the roth of August 
he reached the river Ontonagan, notable for its abundance 
of native copper, which the Indians used to manufacture 
into spoons and bracelets for themselves. This they did 
by the mere process of hammering it out. Not far beyond 
this river he met Indians, to whom he gave credit. “The 
prices were for a stroud blanket, ten beaver skins; for a 
white blanket, eight; a pound of powder, two; a pound 
of shot, or of ball, one; a gun, twenty; an ax of one 
pound weight, two; a knife, one.” As the value of a skin 
was about one dollar, the prices to the Indians were 
fairly high. 

Chagouemig, where Henry wintered, is now known as 
Chequamegon. It is in Wisconsin, a bay which partly 
divides Bayfield from Ashland county, and seems always 
to have been a great gathering place for Indians. There 
were now about fifty lodges here, making, with those 
who had followed Henry, about one hundred families. 
All were poor, their trade having been interfered with 
by the English invasion of Canada, and by Pontiac’s war. 
Henry was obliged to distribute goods to them to the 
amount of three thousand beaver skins, and this done, 
the Indians separated to look for fur. Henry sent a clerk 
to Fond du Lac with two loaded canoes; Fond du Lac 
being, roughly, the site of the present city of Duluth. As 
soon as Henry was fairly settled, he built a house, and 
began to collect fish from the lake as food for the winter. 
Before long he had two thousand trout and whitefish, 
the former frequently weighing fifty pounds each, the 
latter from four to six. They were preserved by being 
hung up by the tail, and did not thaw during the winter. 
When the bay froze over, Henry amused himself by 
spearing trout, and sometimes caught a hundred in a day, 
each weighing, on an average, twenty pounds. 

He had some difficulty with the first hunting party 
which brought furs. The men crowded into his house 
and demanded rum, and when he refused it, they threat- 
ened to take all he had. His men were frightened, and 
all abandoned him. He got hold of a gun, however, and 
on threatening to shoot the first who should lay hands on 
anything, the disturbance began to subside, and was 
presently at an end. He now buried the liquor that he 
had, and when the Indians were finally persuaded that he 
had none to give them, they went and came very peace- 
ably, paying their debts, and purchasing goods. 

The ice broke up in April, and by the middle of May 
the Indians began to come in with their furs, so that by 
the close of the spring Henry found himself with a 
hundred and fifty packs of beaver, weighing a hundred 
pounds each, besides twenty-five packs of otter and mar- 
ten skins. These he took to Michilimackinac, accom- 
panied by fifty canoes of Indians, who still had a hun- 
dred’ packs of beaver that they did not sell. It appears, 
theréfore, that Henry’s ten thousand pounds of beaver 
brought him fifty per cent. profit in beaver, besides the 
otter and the marten skins which he had. 

On his way back he went up the Ontonagan River to 
see the celebrated mass of copper there, which he esti- 
mated to weigh no less than five tons. So pure was it 
that with an ax he chopped off a piece weighing a hun- 
Gred pounds. This great mass of copper, which had been 
worked at for no one knows how long by Indians and by 
early explorers, lay there for eighty years after Henry 
saw it; and finally, in 1843, was removed to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. It was then estimated 
to weigh between three and four tons, and the cost of 
transporting it to the national capital was about $3,500. 

The following winter was passed at Sault Sainte-Marie, 
and was rather an unhappy one, as the fishery failed, and 
there was great suffering from hunger. Canadians and 
Indians came in from the surrounding country, driven in 
by lack of food. Among the incidents of the winter was 
the arrival of a young man who had been guilty of can- 
nibalism. He was killed by the Indians, not so much as 
pttsishment for the acts that he had committed, as. from 
fear that he would kill and eat some of their children. 

A journey to a neighboring bay resulted in no great 
catch of and returning to the Sault, Henry started 
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for Michilimackinac. At the first encampment, an hour's 
fishing procured them seven trout, of from ten to twenty 
pounds’ weight. A little later they met a camp of Indians 
who had fish, and shared with them; and the following 
day Henry killed a caribou, by which they camped, and 
on which they subsisted for two days. 

The following winter Henry stopped at Michipicoten, 
on the north side of Lake Superior, and about a hundred 
and fifty miles from the Sault. Here there were a few 
people known as Gens des Terres, a tribe of Algonquians, 
living in middle Canada, and ranging from the Athabasca 
country east to Lake Temiscamingue. A few of them still 
live near the St. Maurice River, in the Province of 
Quebec. These people, though miserably poor, and occu- 
pying a country containing very few animals, had a high 
reputation for honesty and worth. Therefore Henry gave 
to every man credit for one hundred beaver skins, and to 
every woman, thirty—a very large credit. 

There was some game in this country, a few caribou, 
and some hares and partridges. The hills were well 
wooded with sugar-maples, and from these, when spring 
came, Henry made sugar; and for a time this was their 
sole provision, each man consuming a pound a day, de- 
siring no other food, and being visibly nourished by the 
sugar. Soon after this, wildfowl appeared in such 
abundance that subsistence for fifty men could without 
difficulty be shot daily by one; but this lasted only for a 
week, by which time the birds all departed. By the end of 
May all to whom Henry had advanced goods returned, 
and of the two thousand skins for which he had given 
them credit, not thirty remained unpaid. The small loss 
that he did suffer was occasioned by the death of one oi 
the Indians, whose family brought all the skins of which 
he died possessed, and offered to contribute among them- 
selves the balance. 

The following winter was also to be passed at Michipi- 
coten, and in the month of October, after all the Indians 
had received their goods and had gone away, Henry set 
out for the Sault on a visit. He took little provision, 
only a quart of corn for each person. 

On the first night they camped on an island sacred to 
Nanibojou, one of the Chippewa gods, and failed to offer 
the tobacco, which an Indian would always have presented 
to the spirit. In the night a violent storm arose which 
continued for three days. When it abated on the third 
day they went to examine the net which they had set for 
fish, and found it gone. The wind was ahead to return 
to Michipicoten, and they steered for the Sault; but that 
night the wind shifted and blew a gale for nine days fol- 
lowing. They soon began to starve, and though Henry 
hunted faithfully, he killed nothing more than two snow- 
birds. One of his men informed him that the other two 
had proposed to kill and eat a young woman, whom they 
were taking to the Sault, and when taxed with the 
proposition, these two men had the hardihood to acknowl- 
edge it. The next morning, Henry, still searching for 
food, found on a rock the tripe de roche, which is more 
or less well known as a lichen, which, when cooked, yields 
a jelly which will support life. The discovery of this 
food, on which they supported themselves thereafter, un- 
doubtedly saved the life of the poor woman. When they 
embarked on the evening of the ninth day they were weak 
and miserable; but, luckily, the next morning, meeting 
two canoes of Indians, they received a gift of fish, and at 
once landed to feast on them. 

In the spring of 1769, and for some years afterward, 
Henry turned his attention more or less to mines. He 
visited the Ile de Maurepas, said to contain shining 
iocks and stones of rare description, but was much dis- 
appointed in the island, which seemed commonplace 
enough. A year later Mr. Baxter, with whom Henry 
had formed a partnership for copper mining, returned, 
and during the following winter, at Sault Sainte-Marie, 
they built vessels for navigating the lakes. Henry had 
heard of an island in Lake Superior described as covered 
with a heavy yellow sand like gold dust, and guarded by 
enormous snakes. With Mr. Baxter he searched for this 
island and finally found it, but neither yellow sands, nor 
snakes, nor gold. Hawks there were in abundance, and 
one of them picked Henry’s cap from his head. There 
were also caribou, and they killed thirteen, and found 
many complete and undisturbed skeletons. Continuing 
their investigations into the mines about the lakes, they 
found abundant copper ore; and some supposed to con- 
tain silver. But their final conclusion was that the cost 
of carrying the copper ore to Montreal must exceed its 
marketable value. 


In June, 1775, Henry left Sault Sainte-Marie with four 
large canoes and twelve small ones, carrying goods and 
provisions to the value of three thousand pounds sterling. 


-He passed west, over the Grand Portage, entered Lac a 


Ja Pluie, passed down to the Lake of the Woods, and 
finally reached Lake Winipegon. Here there were Crees, 
variously known as Christinaux, Kinistineaux, . Killisti- 
noes, and Killistinaux. Lake Winipegon is sometimes 
called the Lake of the Crees. These people were primi- 
tive. Almost entirely naked, the whole body was painted 
with red ochre; the head was wholly shaved, or the hair 
was plucked out, except a spot on the crown, where it 
grew long and was rolled and gathered into a tuft; the 


cars were pierced, and filled with bones of fishes and land ° 


animals, The women, on the other hand, had long hair, 
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which was gathered into a roll on either side of the 
head above the ear, and was covered with a piece of 
skin, painted or ornamented with beads of various colors. 
The traditions of the Cheyennes of to-day point back to 
precisely similar methods of dressing the hair of the 
women and of painting the men. 

The Crees were friendly, and gave the traveler presents 
cf wild rice and dried meat. He kept on along the lake, 
and soon joined Peter Pond, a well-known trader of early 
days. A little later, in early September, the two Fro- 
bishers and Mr. Patterson overtook them. On the 1st of 
October they reached the River de Bourbon, now known 
as the Saskatchewan, and proceeded up it, using the tow- 
line to overcome the Great Rapids. They passed on into 
Lake de Bourbon, now Cedar Lake, and by old Fort 
Bourbon, built by the Sieur de Vérendrye. At the mouth 
of the Pasquayah River they found a village of Swampy 
Crees, the chief of whom expressed his gratification at 
their coming, but remarked that, as it would be possible 
for him to kill them all when they returned, he expected 
them to be extremely liberal with their presents. He then 
specified what it was that he desired, namely, three casks 
of gunpowder, four bags of shot and ball, two bales of 
tobacco, three kegs of rum, and three guns, together with 
many smaller articles. Finally he declared that he was 
a peaceable man, and always tried to get along without 
quarrels. The traders were obliged to submit to being 
thus robbed, and passed on up the river to Cumberland 
House. Here they separated, Mr. Cadotte going on with 
four canoes to the Fort des Prairies, a name given then 
and later to many of the trading posts built on the 
prairie. This one is probably that Fort des Prairies which 
was situated just below the junction of the north. and 
south forks of the Saskatchewan River, and was. known 
as Fort Nippewen. Mr. Pond, with two canoes, went to 
Fort Dauphin, on Lake Dauphin, while the Messrs. Fro- 
bisher and Henry agreed to winter together on Beaver 
Lake. Here they found a good place for a post, and 
were soon well lodged. Fish were abundant, and the 
post soon assumed the appearance of a settlement. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, their canoes could not be 
buried in the ground, as was the common practice, and 
they were therefore placed on scaffolds. The fishing here 
was very successful, and moose were killed. The Indians 
—— in beaver and bear’s meat, and some skins for 
sale. 


In January, 76, Henry left the fort on Beaver Lake, 
attended by two men, and provided with dried meat, 
irozen fish, and cornmeal, to make an excursion over the 
plains, “or, as the French denominate them, the Prairies, 
or Meadows.” There was snow on the ground, and the 
baggage was hauled by the men on sledges. The cold was 
bitter, but they were provided with “ox skins, which the 
traders call buffalo robes.” 

Beaver Lake was in the wooded country, and, indeed, 
all Henry’s journeyings hitherto had been through a 
region that was timbered; but here, striking south and 
west, by way of Cumberland House, he says, “I was not 
far advanced before the country betrayed some approaches 
to the characteristic nakedness of the plains. The wood 
cwindled away, both in size and quantity, so that it was 
with difficulty we could collect sufficient for making a 
fire, and without fire we could not drink, for melted snow 
was our only resource, the ice on the river being too thick 
to be penetrated by the ax.” Moreover, the weather was 
bitterly cold, and after a time provisions grew scanty. 
No game was seen and no trace of anything human. The 
men began to starve and to grow weak, but as tracks of 
elk and moose were seen, Henry cheered them up by tell- 
ing them that they would certainly kill something before 
ong. 

“On the twentieth, the last remains of our provisions 
were expended; but I had taken the precaution to conceal 
a cake of chocolate in reserve for an occasion like that 
which was now arrived. Toward evening my men, after 
walking the whole day, began to lose their strength, but 
we nevertheless kept on our feet till it was late, and when 
we encamped I informed them of the treasure which was 
still in store. I desired them to fill the kettle with snow, 
and argued with them the while that the chocolate would 
keep us alive for five days at least, an interval in which 
we should surely meet with some Indian at the chase. 
Their spirits revived at the suggestion, and, the kettle 
being filled with two gallons of water, I put into it one 
square of the chocolate. The quantity was scarcely suffi- 
cient to alter the color of the water, but each of us drank 
half a gallon of the warm liquor, by which we were 
much refreshed, and in its enjoyment felt no more of the 
fatigues of the day. In the morning we allowed ourselves 
a similar repast, after finishing which we marched vigor- 
ously for six hours. But now the spirits of my com- 
panions again deserted them, and they declared that they 
neither would, nor could, proceed any further. For my- 
self, they advised me to leave them, and accomplish the 
journey as I could; but for themselves, they said, that 
they must die soon, and might as well die where they 
were as anywhere else. 

“While things were in this melancholy posture, I filled 
the kettle and boiled another square of chocolate. When 
prepared I prevailed upon my desponding companions to 
return to their warm: beverage! On taking it they: re- 


covered inconceivably, and, after smoking a pipe, con- 
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sented to go forward. While their stomachs were coin- 
forted by the warm water they walked well, but as even- 
ing approached fatigue overcame them, and they relapsed 
into their former condition, and, the chocolate being now 
almost entirely consumed, I began to fear that I must 
really abandon them, for I was able to endure more 
hardship than they, and, had it not been for keeping com- 
pany with them, I could have advanced double the dis- 
tance within the time which had been spent. To my great 
Joy, however, the usual quantity of warm water revived 
them. 

“For breakfast the next morning I put the last square 
of chocolate into the kettle, and, our meal finished, we be- 
gan our march in but very indifferent spirits. We were 
surrounded by large herds of wolves which sometimes 
came close upon us, and who knew, as we were prone 


to think, the extremity in which we were, and marked * 


us for their prey; but I carried a gun, and this was our 
protection. I fired several times, but unfortunately 
missed at each, for a morsel of wolf’s flesh would have 
afforded us a banquet. 

“Our misery, nevertheless, was still nearer its end than 
we imagined; and the event was such as to give one of 
the innumerable proofs that despair is not made for 
man. Before sunset we discovered on the ice some re- 
mains of the bones of an elk left there by the wolves. 
Having instantly gathered them, we encamped, and, filling 
our ‘kettle, prepared ourselves a meal of strong ‘and ex- 
cellent soup. The greater part of the night was passed 
in boiling and regaling our booty, and early in the morn- 
ing we felt ourselves strong enough to proceed. 

“This day, the twenty-fifth, we found the borders of 
the plains reaching to the very banks of the river, which 
were two hundred feet above the level of the ice. Water 
marks presented themselves at twenty feet above the 
actual level. 

“Want had lost his dominion over us. At-noon we saw 
the horns of a red deer standing in the snow on the river. 
On examination we found that the whole carcass was 
with them, the animal having broke through the ice in 
the beginning of the winter in attempting to cross the 
river too early in the season, while his horns, fastening 
themselves in the ice, had prevented him from sinking. 
By cutting away the ice we were enabled to lay bare a 
part of the back and shoulders, and thus procure a stock 
of food amply sufficient for the rest of the journey. We 
accordingly encamped and employed our kettle to good 
purpose, forgot all our misfortunes, and prepared to walk 
with cheerfulness the twenty leagues which, as we 
reckoned, still lay between ourselves and Fort des 
Prairies. 

“Though the deer must have been in this situation ever 
since the month of November, yet its flesh was perfectly 
good. Its horns alone were five foot high or more, and 
it will therefore not appear extraordinary that they should 
be seen above the snow. 

“On the twenty-seventh, in the morning, we discovered 
the print of snowshoes, demonstrating that several per- 
sons had passed that way the day before. These were the 
first marks of other human feet than our own which we 
had seen since our leaving Cumberland House, and it was 
much to feel that we had fellow-creatures in the wide 
~~ surrounding us. In the evening we reached the 
ort. 


At Fort des Prairies Henry saw more provisions than 
he had ever before dreamed of. In one heap he saw fifty 
tons of buffalo meat, so fat that the men could hardly 
find meat lean enough to eat. Immediately south of this 
plains country, which he was on the edge of, was the land 
of the Osinipoilles, and, some of these people being at the 
fort, Henry determined to visit them at their village, and 
on the 5th of February set out to do so. The Indians 
whom they accompanied carried their baggage on dog 
travois. They used snowshoes and traveled swiftly, and 
at night camped in the shelter of a little bunch of wood. 
There were fourteen people in the tent in which Henry 
slept that night, but these were not enough to keep each 
other warm. They started each morning at daylight, and 
traveled as long as they could, and over snow that was 
often four feet deep. During the journey they saw buf- 
falo, which Henry always calls wild oxen, but did not 
disturb them, as they had no time to do so, and no 
means of carrying the flesh if they had killed any. One 
night they met two young men who had come out to 
ineet the party. They had not known that there were 
white men with it, and announced that they must return 
to advise the chief of' this; but before they could start, a 
storm came up which prevented their departure. All that 
night and part of the next day the wind blew fiercely, 
with drifting snow. “In the morning we were alarmed 
by the approach of a herd of oxen, who came from the 
open ground to shelter themselves in the wood. Their 
numbers were so great that. we dreaded lest they should 
fairly trample down the camp; nor: could it have hap- 
pened otherwise, but for the dogs, almost as numerous as 

_ they, who were able to keep them in check.. The Indians 
killed several when close upon their tents, but neither the 
fire of the Indians nor the noise of the dogs could soon 
drive them away. Whatever were the terrors which filled 
the wood, they had no other escape from the terrors of 
the storm.” . 

Two days later they reached the neighborhood of the 
camp, which was sittiated in a woody island. Messengers 
came to welcome them, and a guard armed with bows and 
spears, evidently thé’ Soldiers, to escort them to the home 
which had been assigtied them. They were quartered in 
a comfortable skin lodge, seated on buffalo robes; wonieh 
brought them water for washing, and presently a man in- 
vited them to a feast, himself showing them the way to 
the head chief’s tent. The usual smoking, feasting, and 
speech-making followed. af 

These Osinipoilles seemed not before to have seen white 
men, for when walking about the camp, crowds of women 
and children follo 


ed: by g a buffalo paunch kettle filled with 
snow in the smoke of the fire, and, as the snow melted, 
more and more was added, until the paunch was full of 
water. During their stay they never had occasion to cook 
the lodge, being constantly invited to feasts. They. had 
with them always the guard of soldiers, who were careful 
: /no one to crowd upon or annoy the travelers. 
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ed them, very respectfully, but evi- 
dently devoured by insatiable curiosity. Water here was . 
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sent them word that he was going to hunt buffalo the 
next day, and asked them to be of the party. 

“In the morning we went to the hunt accordingly. The 
chief was followed by about forty men and a great num- 
ber of women. We proceeded to a small island [of tim- 
ber] on the plain, at the distance of five miles from the 
village. On our way we saw large herds of oxen at 
feed, but the hunters forebore to molest them lest they 
should take the alarm. 

“Arrived at the island, the women pitched a few tents, 
while the chief led his hunters to its southern end, where 
there was a pound or inclosure. The fence was about 
four feet high, and formed of strong stakes of birch 
wood, wattled with smaller branches of the same. The 
day was spent in making repairs, and by evening all was 
ready for the hunt. 

At daylight several of the more expert hunters were 
sent to decoy the animals into the pound. They were 
dressed in ox skins, with the hair and horns. Their 
faces were covered, and their. gestures so closely re- 
sembled those of the animals themselves that, had I not 
been in the secret, I should have been as much deceived 
as the oxen. 


“At ten o’clock one of the hunters returned, bringing 
information of the herd. Immediately all the dogs were 
muzzled; and, this done, the whole crowd of men and 
women surrounded the outside of the pound. The herd, 
of which the extent was so great that I cannot pretend to 
estimate the numbers, was distant half a mile, advancing 
slowly, and frequently stopping to feed. The part played 
by the decoyers was that of approaching them within 
hearing and then bellowing like themselves. On hearing 
the noise, the oxen did not fail to give it attention, and, 
whether from curiosity or sympathy, advanced to meet 
those from whom they proceeded. These, in the mean- 
time, fell back deliberately toward the pound, always re- 
peating the call whenever the oxen stopped. This was 
reiterated till the leaders of the herd had followed the de- 
coyers into the jaws of the pound, which, though wide 
asunder toward the plain, terminated, like a funnel, in a 
small aperture or gateway, and within this was the pound 
itself. The Indians remark that in all herds of animals 
there are chiefs, or leaders, by whom the motions of the 
rest are determined. 

“The decoyers now retired within the pound, and were 
followed by the oxen. But the former retired still further, 
withdrawing themselves at certain movable parts of the 
fence, while the latter were fallen upon by all the hunters, 
and presently wounded and killed by showers of arrows. 
Amid the uproar which ensued the oxen made several 
attempts to force the fence, but the Indians stopped them 
and drove them back by shaking skins before their eyes. 
Skins were also made use of to stop the entrance, being 
let down by strings as soon as the oxen were inside. The 
slaughter was prolonged till the evening, when the hun- 
ters returned to their tents. 
tongues were presented to the chief, to the number of 
seventy-two. 

“The women brought the meat to the village on sledges 
drawn by dogs. ‘Fhe lumps on the shoulders and the. 
hearts, as well as the tongues, were set apart for feasts, 
while the rest was consumed as ordinary food, or dried, 
for sale at the fort.” 

Henry has much to say about the Assinaboines, their 
methods of hunting, religion, marriage, healing, and many 
other customs. He notes especially their cruelty to their 
slaves, and says that the Assinaboines seldom married 
captive women. 

On the 19th of February the Assinaboine camp started 
to the Fort des Prairies, and on the 28th camped at a 
little distance from it; but Henry and his companions 
went on, and reached the post that evening. Henry de- 
clares that “The Osinipoilles at this period had had no 
acquaintance with any foreign nation sufficient to affect their 
ancient and pristine habits. Like the other Indians they 
were cruel to their enemies; but, as far as the experience 
cf myself and other Europeans authorizes me to speak, 
they were a harmless people with a large share of sim- 
plicity of manners and plain dealing. They lived in fear 
of the Cristinaux, by whom they were not only frequently 
imposed upon, but pillaged, when the latter met their 
bands in smaller numbers than their own.” 

On the 22d of March Henry set out to return to Beaver 
Lake. They reached Cumberland House on the 5th of 
April, and Beaver Lake on the oth. The lake was still 
covered with ice, and fish had grown scarce, so that it was 
necessary to keep fishing all the time in order to provide 
sustenance. Early in May, however, the water fowl made 
their appearance, and- for some little time there was 
abundance. They left their post on the 21st of April very 
short of provisions. They traveled slowly, finally coming 
te a large lake, which, on the 6th of June, was still frozen 
over, but the ice was too weak to be crossed. The In- 
dians killed some moose. On reaching Churchill River 
they set out for Lake Arabuthcow [Athabasca] with six 
Canadians and an Indian woman as guide. The river 
was sometimes broad and slow-flowing, and again narrow 
and very rapid. Fish were plenty. On January 24 they 
reached Isle a la Crosse Lake, and met a number of In- 
dians, to whom they made presents, and whom they. in- 
vited to visit them at their fort. These Indians seem to 
have been Chipewyans, known to ethnologists as Atha- 
bascans, - They accepted the white men’s invitation, and 

* all started for the fort, continuing the journey day and 
night, stopping only to boil the kettle. 

The discipline among these Athabasca Indians seemed 
exceedingly good, as, in fact, it usually was in primitive 

’ times::, The orders given by the chief were conscien- 

tiously: obeyed, and this under circumstances of. much 
“temptation, since, when liquor was being served out to the 
young men, a certain number were told off who were 
ordered not to drink at all, but to maintain a constant 
guard over the white men. | 

In the trade which followed, the Indians delivered their 
skins, at a small window in the fort made for that pur- 

: pose, asking at the same time for the different articles 


they wished to purchase, of which the prices had been . 


previously settled with the chiefs. The trade lasted for 
more than two days, and amounted to 12,000 beaver skins, 
besides large numbers of otter and marten skins. These 
» Indians had come from Lake Arabuthcow, at which they 


- ‘had wintered. They reported that at the farther end of. 


thatdake was a river called Peace River, which descended 


4s 


Next morning all the’ 


, along presently.” 
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from the Stony or Rocky Mountains, from which moun- 
tains the distance to the Salt Lake, meaning the Pacific 
Ocean, was not great. Other things the Indians told Henry 
which he-did not understand, but a few years later Alex- 
ander McKenzie was to meet these questions and to 
solve many of them. These Indians dressed in beaver 
skins, and were orderly and unoffending. Mr.. Joseph 
Frobisher and Henry now set out to return to the Grand 
Portage, leaving the remainder of their merchandise in 
the care of Thomas Frobisher, who was to go with them 
to Lake Athabasca. 

When Henry reached the Lake of the Woods he found 
there some Indians, who told him that a strange nation 
had entered Montreal, taken Quebec, killed all the Eng- 
lish, and would certainly be at the Grand Portage before 
they reached there. Henry remarked to his companion 
that he suspected the Bastonais had been up to some mis- 
chief in Canada, and the Indians at once exclaimed, “Yes, 
that’s the name, Bastonais.” 

Without further accident Henry reached the Grand 
Portage, from .which place he continued to Montreal, 
which he reached the 15th of October. Here he found 
that the Americans had been driven out, and that the city 
was protected by the forces of General Burgoyne. The 
capture of Montreal took place in the fall of 1775, and 
Quebec was besieged during the winter of 1775-’76, and it 
was nearly a year later that Henry heard the news at the 
Lake of the Woods. I 

This ends the account of Henry’s travels, but he was 
still in the fur trade for many years later. In 1785 he was 
a leading merchant of Montreal, and in 1790 he returned 
to Michilimackinac. 

His book was published in New York in 1807, and thus 
not until six years after the publication of Alexander 
Mackenzie’s great work. Henry died in Montreal, April 
4, 1824, in the 85th year of his age. 

Besides himself being a fur trader, Henry was a father 
of fur traders. His son, William Henry, is constantly 
mentioned in the diary of Alexander Henry, the younger. 
A second son, Alexander, was also in the fur trade, and 
was killed on the Liard River. Alexander Henry, the 
younger, the nephew, is well known, and will be very fully 
noticed hereafter. A Mr. Bethune, constantly spoken of 
by Alexander Henry, Jr., may, or may not, have been 
a relative. Certain it is’ that Alexander Henry had 
nephews named Bethune. 

The account from which we have so freely quoted is re- 
markable for its simplicity and clearness of style, as well 
as for the keen powers of observation shown by the 
writer. It is one of the most interesting of the many in- 
teresting volumes on the fur trade of its own and later 
times. Geo, Brrp GRINNELL. 


Two for Grover. 


It was early in November, 1892. For many months 
during the close season our guns had lain in. innocuous 
desuetude. The law, the absence of game, and a blister- 


. ing sun vetoed indulgence in any sort of field sports. But 
.the long summer was now over, the northers had begun 


to blow, bringing cooler days and crisp nights, and with 

them the hosts of water fowl for their winter sojourn in 

the warm South. The red gods called us and we must 

go duck shooting. Ah! but the election, now‘only a few 

days off, and the candidates coming down the home- 
— under whip and spur! We must stay to see the 
nish. 

It was a condition and not a theory that confronted us. 
A political crisis was at hand, and if our favorites for 
Justice of the Peace, Constable, Coroner, and other im- 
portant public functions failed of election, republican in- 
stitutions would be imperiled. Clearly, we could not go 
until after the election; but, in the meantime, we could 
put in a lot of licks getting ready. 

A comfortable sloop was chartered and brought around 
to a convenient wharf, and on Election Day drayloads of 
guns, ammunition, dogs, tents, bedding, cooking utensils, 
eatables, drinkables, and all sorts of unthinkables were 
carried om board. The results of the election—National, 
State and local—were decisive, and by midnight it was all 
over but the shouting. 

Long before daylight, with copies of the first news- 
papers .off the press, we tumbled into our bunks, ex- 
hausted by the labor and excitement of the day. There 
were a few words of command, a tramping about the 
deck, a rattling of blocks, and the little vessel was slip- 
ping away through the darkness, while we, down below, 
were sleeping the sleep of the just, the tired, and the 
victorious. 

When we awoke for breakfast, the sun was high in the 
sky, and we were half way to the shooting grounds. A 
very jolly party it was, too, all except one colored gentle- 
man, who declared dismally'that his party “couldn’t carry 
no States.” As we'discussed the breakfast we fought the 
political battle over again, and agreed among ourselves 
that it was now a mere matter of form to go down to 
Washington and get a.“nice fat office or some other 
comfortable thing,” and we determined then and there to 
turn out into the cold, unfeeling world every one of those 
obtrusive Republicans Who had butted in, and for four 
years usurped our places at the public crib. For, while 
we were all in accord with our leader that “public office 
is a public trust,” we were unanimously of the opinion 
that it was also.a “private smmp.” 

A pleasant sail ended in good’ season, and we took our 
places.in the. blinds for the evening flight. Straggling into 
camp at nightiall we found dinner ready, but—“Where’s 
the Boss?” 43° 

“Hasn’t got.in from the lake yet. Pitch in, he'll be 

Our Warwick soon appeared, sneaking in from the 
back .of ‘the. camp, evidently anxious not to attract 
attention. ; 

“What's he got?”~ 

“Nothing but a pair of spoonbills.” 2 

“Whew! He’s low gun.” , 

“Won’t do a thing to him.” 

The Boss sat down in silence. 

“Say, did you hear that bombardment down by the out- 
let this evening?” 

“Sure. Never heard such a bangin’ since Farragut 
ran the forts.” 

“Whose stand was that?” 
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“Believe the Boss had some decoys out down there.” 

“That oo for it. Couldn’t kill anything with that 
old piece o pipe. 

“Reckon ifs dog might ketch a cripple or two.” 

“He needs practice. I'll take him out behind the camp 
in the morning and throw up some bottles for him. 

“He’s been Sevens up too many bottles already— 
sees ‘em double.” : 

“Say, Mistah Cook, throw them spoonbills out, they’l! 
spile our bags. Don’t want any trash ducks in this 
camp.” 
hae took a shot at the Boss, but he “chawed” on, 
apparently unruffied, being too good a sportsman to get 
rattled, and too much of a philosopher to lose his temper. 
Finally, as the fire slackened, he surveyed the party 
calmly, and drawled out: “You gentlemen seem to be hav- 
ing a lot of fun, and I’m not disposed to interrupt your 
merriment; but the plain fact. is, I haven’t been duck 
shooting at all this evening. I have just been celebrating 
the election of Grover Cleveland.” a 

The explanation was ample. The Boss was vindicated, 
and we all joined in singing “Grover, Grover, four years 
more of Grover,” a very popular air in the South in those 


days. i‘ . . . 


Four months later we had all gathered again at the 
old camp for the final shoot of the season. _ Spring was 
coming on apace, and the birds were taking through 
tickets by the air line for the Hudson Bay country. The 
evening flight was over, and the Reformer was low gun, 
coming in with only a single redhead. We determined to 
give him a bad quarter of an hour, but we never touched 
him. When he had taken all that was coming to him, and 
was serenely full of the good things of the table, he laid 
down his knife and fork and complacently inquired: 
“Were you gentlemen speaking of duck shooting, or do 
I mistake? Pardon me if I appear absent-minded to- 
night; I am absorbed, so to speak, in contemplation of 
that great historical event.” 

“What’s he drivin’ at?” 

“He’s goin’ to lie out of it somehow.” 

He resumed pensively: “I hope you had good ‘sport. 
I have not been duck shooting myself. I have spent the 
evening in celebrating, in a proper way, this great 
anniversary.” = yee: 

“Holy Moses! What are you givin’ us? This ain’t no 
anniversary.” } 

“I am surprised at your ignorance of the history of 
our Republic. This is Grover Cleveland’s birthday— 
Caldwell, New Jersey, March 18, 1837.. Allow me, gentle- 
men, to propose his health, wishing him many happy re- 
turns of the day.” iia 

They couldn’t down the Reformer, and you'd orto 
heerd ’em yell” as they borrowed the toast of his friend 
Rip, and —_ - > ae as the stout Jerseyman, 
hoping that he might “live long and prosper. 

me ' . F Noa Drake. 

Texas, 1904. 


The Camp-Fire Club. 


Tue Camp-Fire Club’s last dinner of the season was 
held on Saturday evening, March 6, at the Aldine Asso- 
ciation rooms, 111 Fifth avenue. 

The guests of the evening were Mr. John Burroughs 
and Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia University. | 

The evening was divided into three parts by the chair- 
man, President William T. Hornaday. The first part was 
devoted to a very good dinner; the second part to the 
consideration of the intelligence of animals; the third 
part to an experience meeting among the members. 

In his introduction of Messrs. Burroughs and Thorn- 
dike, President Hornaday criticised many of the theories 
advanced by the Rev. Wm. {. Long, who had addressed 
the Camp-Fire Club at the February dinner. 

Mr. Thorndike told of his residence of eighteen months 
in a Harlem flat with three monkeys, during which time 
he had discovered the monkey to have a higher degree 
of intelligence than any other animal. His experiments 
with cats and dogs and chickens had furnished him with 
much interesting data connected with this subject. 7 

Mr. John Burroughs was peculiarly and delightfully in- 
teresting. Declaring he had come to the camp-fire to talk 
with its members and not to them; he did, however, talk 
to them. As has already been shown in print, Mr. Bur- 
roughs has very little sympathy for the advanced ideas of 
Mr. Long. He said that he believed he had spent as 
many days in the woods as Mr. Long, from the fact that 
he was many years older, and that in these many years it 
had been his misfortune not to have the creatures of the 
woods perform their miracles in his presence as they had 
for Mr. Long, citing as an instance the woodcock packing 
mud on its broken leg, and then standing on one foot for 
an hour exposing the plastered member to the sun until 
it became hardened. : 

Mr. E. H. Fitch, assisted by Geo. Linklater, a well- 
known Canadian guide, gave a very instructive exhibition 
of the value of the tump line as a means of transport- 
ing heavy loads through the Canadian wilderness. This 
line consists of a heavy wide soft strip that fits across the 
forehead and is attached by either end to the heavy packs 
in such a fashion that the burden falls on the back just 
above the hips. When thus loaded a man, by poising the 
body well forward, may almost entirely relieve the strain 
on his neck. To illustrate the nature of this packing 
device, Mr. Fitch placed four hundred pounds on the 
back of Mr. Linklater, and he walked around among the 
diners with perfect ease; nor was there ¢iscoverable on 
Mr. Linklater’s forehead a mark of any kind from con- 
tact with the wnep. 

The other speakers were_Mr. Henry Walsh, who told 
a story of parrot life in British Honduras; Mr. L. F. 
Brown entertained the members in a most delightful way, 
speaking in a happy vein of some of his many interesting 
fishing and experiences, and ending by repeating 
a parody poem on r Allen Poe’s Raven. Mr. A. A. 
Anderson told many interesting thi of the United 
States Teton forest reserve.. Mr. Ernest an 
Seton spoke on the intelligence of the wolf ae J 
ing how contact with human beings had bi out a 
newer intelligence, if not a higher. He instanced the 
ease with which wolves were once poisoned and trapped, 
and the difficulty in doing it now. 
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No Over-Production in this Line. 


It was early in April; cinquefoil, dandelions, violets, 
and Mayapples were starring the ground, while overhead 
dogwoods were masses of white blooms, buds on tulip 
poplars fast taking shape, and, in certain sheltered locali- 
ties, buckeyes were giving promise of a scarlet future 
through April and May. 

I had taken a wide circuit, searched carefully for my 
gnat-catcher friend, and given it up with the remark, 
“He’s not here, that’s sure,” and lo! as I scrambled down 
the steep hillside where by and by pawpaws and Hercules’ 
clubs will be overrun by a wealth of wild vines, a turn 
in the path disclosed two little blue-grays flitting about 
among the bare trees with as much at home an air as 
though a month—nay, possibly no more than a week— 
since they had not been reveling in orange groves away 
across the great gulf. 

The male, the bluest of his kind, was singing his best, 
the lady listening approvingly and politely, it was clear, 
for she never changed position without saying, “Excuse 
me, my dear, but there is a gnat I must have.” Satisfied 
now with the day’s “arrivals,” I left the ravine, and on 
consulting my record found this, which had seemed late, 
compared favorably with dates for “firsts” in former. 
years. 

Something like a week passed, and the bulk of their 
species had gone further north, leaving, however, numer- 
ous pairs to rear families in this part of Arkansas, and 
among them my April 4 friends. 

They chose the end of a branch on a great maple that 
hangs over the drive at the cemetery, and by the 11th 
had begun to clasp bits of bark and other mossy stuff 
about it. Not in a helter-skelter manner, you may be 
sure, but with the nicest discrimination as to materials, 
and the workmanship of veterans in the business. Every 
tiny scrap was placed where the structure needed round- 
ing out, and when fastened to their liking, off they would 
go for another installment. 

Not a stone’s throw away, there was a cross-vine that 
had climbed the chevaux-de-frise trunk of a honey locust, 
and while awaiting the return of the architects from their 
oft-repeated trips after supplies, the at first undefined 
interest in some half-opened buds on this single repre- 
sentative of the Bignonia family that blooms here, settled 
into a conviction that it, too, was watching the nest, and 
the day it was completed would hang out some full blown 
trumpets. Of course it may have heen only a coincidence, 
but the very day the finishing touches were given to the 
dainty cup-covered outside with flower-like bits of lichen, 
and felted inside with spider’s webs, which the little lady 
had pressed into shape with her soft breast, three 
gorgeous yellow-red blossoms- swung gaily out toward 
the maple. Anxiety lest unfriendly eyes discover this 
cradle of hope had been lessenirfg as the leaves grew 
larger, and now it was so nearly hidden, immunity from 
harm seemed sure. 

Alas for such assurance! The third morning after the 
celebration, the little couple had completely disappeared, 
and nothing remained of the nest save its foundation. 
Whatever the reason for its destruction, the doer of the 
deed took from the world’s stock of beauty and good 
cheer a portion that can never be replaced. 

About the same time a peach tree at our porch door 
had been chosen as the prospective birthplace of a family 
of chipping sparrows. The nest was well hidden, and 
madame was just ready to reap the reward for her 
patience, when something evil transpired here, too, that 
left only the frayed and dilapidated beginnings of a 
home. No one could tell how it happened, and, worse 
still, none knew how to prevent a recurrence of the same 
tragic ending of high hopes, should the pair decide to re- 
build in the tree. 

Not far from the peach stands a young maple, whose 
branches were so laden with leaves that fear for the 
safety of its slender stem during a violent spring storm 
led its owner to cut some of the heaviest away. To the 
first that fell was, unhappily, suspended the beautifully 
constructed nest of an orchard oriole. The hope that 
such homes would be made in our trees had been at last 
realized, and this was the end. With the patient labor of 
days the marvelously artistic fAome had been made, and 
there it lay on the ground with its three tiny eggs still 
unbroken, but not all our love for the poor little things, 
nor knowledge of bird ways, would enable us to make up 
for the wrong done them, nor the pleasure and profit a 
family of that kind would have been to the neighborhood. 

Knowing that birds love mulberries simpli migra- 
tion studies somewhat, and this year, because the crop 
was abundant just here, and less so possibly elsewhere, 
copious notes were made by keeping close to some one 
of a Morus rubra family that stands in my “north ravine.” 
Interest in the coming and going of resident birds never 
flags, though of constant recurrence, all through the ripe 
berry season; but when, on a bright morning in early 
May, a number of Wilson thrushes and four scarlet tana- 
gers were found in their company, something more than 
the usual pleasurable emotions were mine. Familiar with 
both in their summer haunts, only once heretofore had 
this branch of the tanager family been represented at my 
station, and that a single visitor for a day. Now they re- 
mained a full week, and not only was their peculiar 
“chip-chirr-r-r” often repeated, but spring song rehearsals 
were overheard on two or three occasions. It was while 
waiting expectantly for one of these that a nest of a wood 
thrush, with Madame at home, was discovered. The lo- 
cation was so favorable for study that I resolved to know 
all there was to be learned about raising thrush families, 
and paid daily visits to her tree. Ten consecutive morn- 
ings she was snug in the nest, and the gentleman often 
heard singing—as only a wood thrush s 
absent ; and hours of watching thereafter ee the house 
was abandoned. What had caused its at that 
most interesting of all moments could not be known, for 
the limb upon which it was resting swung just out of 
reach of the handle of my umbrella, and no 
of bringing it down were at hand. All to be said for a 
certainty is that a home had been carefully built, a little 
creature full of life and fond of freedom had remained 
perfectly quiet for days, and now, when she was to be 


repaid for it all, the hand of a greedy egg-collector, or 
the beak of a hungry enemy in feathers, had stolen the 
tiny cells, broken them open, and murdered the angelic 
musicians imprisoned within. Of the fate of the mother 
thrush I was not sure, but that no other nest was built 
= neighborhood there remains not the shatow of 
oul 


Some time before a neighbor telephoned, “What do you 
think! A redbird has a nest in that magnolia at the end 
of our gallery, and the lady was the more composed of the 
two when I parted the branches and surprised her this 
morning.” Eggs were reported, and then came days of 
quiet for the bird and anxiety for my friend, followed 
at length by this message: “I’m in despair! Not a 
vestige of the nest we have guarded so jealously is left, 
and the poor little couple look so disappointed and for- 
lorn that they make me perfectly miserable. What about 
cur bird law? Oh, yes, I know it’s hopeless, for J 
haven’t the least idea whom to accuse. Wish I did, I'd 
go over to Little Rock this minute and enter complaint 

fore Judge Trieber, for he says the birds belong to the 
Sate, and if . the a. then whoever took that nest 
rom my very door took my personal property, and th 
should be punished accordingly.” vw Pe 

After the middle of June we were in the Traverse Bay 
land, where scarlet tanagers, Wilson and hermit thrushes 
are as common as pewees, vireos, juncoes, and song spar- 
rows ; where purple finches, white-throated sparrows, and 
even rare winter wrens are to be heard singing; and 
robins and house wrens build in our porches. But here, 
as elsewhere, the kinds of misfortune are so numerous, 

so impossible to guard against, that if, for some un- 
explainable reason, first broods did not fare better than 
later ones, the supply of tenants for our beautiful woods 
would soon be exhausted. 
_ A little house had been put up in the porch before leav- 
ing the previous year, and a family of wrens left it the 
day we arrived. House-cleaning was begun almost im- 
mediately by the brown lady, then new sticks were carried 
in, the husband singing blithely meanwhile, whether from 
the spruce which enabled him to oversee the worker, or 
on his frequent trips after food for his ever-hungry 
babies. Silence on the part of the singer for a whole day 
made us fear a tragedy had occurred, and it required no 
investigation to decide the cause when the poor house- 
wife’s ly was found with a grub too large to be swal- 
lowed, and too hairy to be ejected, once she had made 
the attempt. Examining the nest, five as sure promises 
for the early appearance of “the season’s best vocalists” 
as ever were given by trustworthy impressario, were 
found snuggled amidst twigs and tiny rootlets, but of 
course the widower could not be expected to raise two 
families alone, so the house was “to let” the rest of the 
season. 

Where the carriage drive joins our avenue stood an 
unoccupied cottage that was, on account of some events 
transpiring just under its roof, an object of interest to 
many. In a snug corner, a robin built her nest, and as 
long as the curiosity of her neighbors remained passive, 
all went well. _However, a day came when it became 
aggressively active on someone’s part, for on Madame 
R’s return from a flying visit to some near-by service 
berries, the shells of the three eggs left in the nest lay 
on the sidewalk below. Happily such treatment did not 
prevent her from going over into the underbrush skirting 
the bluff to repeat her housekeeping experiment, and 
here, ~ a es aoe gave Mr. R. unobstructed 
view 0 about him, it is ho marauders were over- 
taken before harm was done. - 

The other event came through Mrs. Jennie’s deciding 
the deserted nest to be as good a place to rear wren babies 
as they were likely to find so late in the year. It required 
some argument to induce Mr. Jennie to consent to the 
venture, but at length he was persuaded and enough fur- 
niture to change a robin’s house into one suitable for 
their tiny progeny was moved in, and they settled down 
to the business in hand. We saw them come and go 
often, heard his song always, and in good time five little 
wobbly heads were seen in the nest. Numberless skir- 
mishes with Billy, the chipmunk, and the more to be 
dreaded squirrels were undertaken in their behalf, and 
with success, it appeared, for in an incredibly short time 
they had outgrown their quarters and left us altogether. 
Report from an eye witness said the journey into rasp- 
berry land was safely accomplished, and that now forays 
for food were being made with the upturned roots of a 
tree as a starting point, and we were content. 

Days before the robins were driven from the corner, the 
nest of a chestnut-sided warbler and another I was proud to 
identify as a black-throated blue warbler’s, were discovered 
and daily visits paid until the young ones in the first 
were three days old and the other pair had three eggs. 
One who knew birds, but not that Penil 3 to go 
with me that morning, and I had just fis assuring 
her they must not be expected—tho teal warbler 
babies—to look very different from the ugliest sparrow at 
that time of life, as we tiptoed to the nests. There 
they were, one in a tangle of blackberry vines, the other 
ina very small fir tree, both empty, and not a trace of 
their owners to be found anywhere. 

_ We were talking of these accidents with a friend late 
in the summer, and were sorry to know results. were the 
same in her field, though bro about by different 
causes. In some of her stories boys were to blame; in 
others, the squirrels and cats, but the ill that discouraged 
most—because impossible to prevent—was the drowning 
of whole broods of chickadees and chipping sparrows 
during cold rains in June. And this peculiarly unfor- 
tunate weather condition was found by later reports to 


‘have been and serious enough to affect many 


families of birds. 


In Bird Lore for September-October, Mr. Lord, of 
Rockland, Mass., told of the alarming dea om 
martins and barn swallows from cold and starvation; 
Mr. Hales, of Ridgewood, N. J., of the almost entire ab- 
sence of barn swallows in a. neighborhood that had 
boasted numbers of families heretofore; Mrs. Horton, of 
Vermont, described the drowning and starving of a 
colony of martins and a family of black-and-white warb- 
lers; Mr. Jacobs, of Pennsylvania, a detailed ac- 
count of the ills that befell his many ilies of martins ; 
and on another page Mr. Brewster pictured the terrible 
havoc made at some bank swallows’ nests by an entirely 
different agent—a mink. 
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Of course it is not denied that the birds whose nests 
were. destroyed as related very probably rebuilt, nor that 
the martins and swallows may thrive and increase next 
year, but that the chances for a repetition of the same 
tragedies are just as probable can also not be denied, 
and it is use “we are,” as Mr. Brewster says, “so 
nearly powerless to foresee and prevent such tragedies” 
that attention has been drawn to them with such 
particularity. ; 

Given so many evils we cannot control, what shall be 
done about some not of that class? Make stringent laws 
and see they are enforced. The key to the future lies in 
the hands of the children, and they are not likely to sym- 
pathize very deeply with “the poor little birds,” however 
poetically persuaded, so long as their mothers wear whole 
bodies or even their breasts. Assurances of their being 
made from feathers of domestic fowls may satisfy their 
wearers, but even with the milliner’s certificate attached, 
the distinction is too fine for the average boy or girl. 
They are simply dead birds to them, and the habit of re- 
garding them legitimate spoil, whether killed for sport, 
for food, or to ornament the gentler sex, has become too 
firmly fixed for anything to cure, save the making and 
enforcing of prohibitive laws, and unless we do this, next 
year’s production will fall short of this in an ever-increas- 
ing ratio as time goes on until nothing remains. 

5 Mrs. L. McG. STEPHENSON. 

Hevena, Ark. 


The Starling. 


Jersty City, Feb. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
answer to Robt. T. Morris, in Forest AND STREAM of 
February 13, as to how starlings feed during winter, I will 
cay from personal observation that large numbers of these 
tirds can be seen almost any day feeding along the 
Hackensack meadows on a seed called “blue bens.” This 
plant is very common on the meadows, in some places 
covering many acres of ground, growing to a height of 
three feet, and hanging heavy with seed. 

It not only serves as food for the starlings, but all small 
birds that remain on the meadows during winter feed on 
it, and a friend of mine tells me he killed a black duck 
curing the very high water of late last fall, and found 
him to be full of this same seed. I inclose some which I 
gathered to-day, and would be pleased to have you state 
whether “blue bens” is the right name or not. 

A few years ago blackbirds were very common on the 
meadows, and to-day they are anything but common, and 
in their places we see large flocks of starlings. What has 
become of the vast numbers of blackbirds? I do not see 
half as many to-day as I did a few years ago. Has our 
friend the starling anything to do with it? 

W. H. Ker. 

[Some of the British bird books say that in Scotland, 
where in winter the frost and snow cover up most sources 
of food supply, the starlings feed on the sea beach, sand, 
rocks, and mud. flats uncovered at low tide. They have 
been observed feeding on the mud flats of the Harlem 
River, below Highbridge, New York, this winter. The 
grass sent by Mr. Keim is the tall smooth 
panic grass (Panicum virgatum, L.), one of the 
millet grasses which grows quite commonly over the 
whole Atlantic Coast, and spreads widely toward the 
west.. The panic grasses are an important group of food 
grasses which afford fodder and grain food to many ani- 
mals and birds. The blackbirds, about which our corre- 
spondent inquires, have grown scarce in many localities 
where once they were abundant. These birds do enormous 
damage to the rice crops of the South, and are there 
destroyed in great numbers. At the same time we have 
seen at various places in the South in winter vast flocks 
of these birds.] 





New York, March 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
flock of starlings in Lawrence Park is apparently being 
broken up by the fancy that comes when a livelier iris 
changes on the burnished dove, and the males are in full 
song. They may be seen and heard at almost any time 
of day. The starling will probably rival the fox sparrow 
as an early songster, and it is interesting to note the 
early mating, after a winter so severe that all ordinary 
food supply has been out of reach for weeks at a time. 

Rosert T. Morris. 





South OrancE, N. J., Feb. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In last week’s number of Forest AND STREAM 
| notice that your correspondent mentions the fact that 
starlings are increasing the area of their range in his 
locality. In the immediate vicinity of South Orange, N. 
J., I had never observed them previous to a couple of 
months ago, when a flock of some forty or fifty indi- 
viduals suddenly appeared in town and remained during 
the cold weather. At first the birds were rather wild, and 
it was only with some difficulty that I secured one for 
purposes of identification; but during the coldest days, 
and especially after a snowfall, they became quite 
familiar, spending their time either perched in the apple 
trees, or picking away at the ivy which grew on the 
house, while at night a number roosted behind the shut- 
ters on the third story. Crumbs and grain they persist- 
ently refused at all times, but they cleared my ivy of ber- 
ries, and pecked at every frozen apple in the orchard. 

It is now some years since starlings were first intro- 
duced into this country, and it would be interesting to 
learn from other sources just how far these familiar 
European birds have extended the area of their range. 
From all reports they are increasing rapidly, and it is not 
improbable that within a decade at least they will have 
become well established in many localities. 

It is always interesting to watch the progress of a 
foreign species which has been introduced into a new 
environment. Let us hope that the little stranger will 
not develop any of those qualities which sometimes prove 
introduction a disastrous failure. Australia suffers from 
the ravages of the rabbit. The mongoose is the greatest 
calamity which ever befell Jamaica; and to-day there is 
hardly a village in the United States which does not suffer 


th f that diminutive rascal, the lish spar- 
rome : Ws. Maeetenn. 


Prince’s Bay, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Robert T. Morris asks about what English starlings 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


had to eat this winter. In a recent number. of Forest 
AND STREAM he will see where I referred to their eating 
frozen apples on the trees in my yard. Of course that is 
only one article, but it shows they are fond of such a 
diet when snow has covered the ground. +8 





Winter Visitors from the North 
Pole, ! 


_Durine the summer of ’80, I was sent by the head of a 
big lumber concern to take charge of a small mill they 
had. completed at St. Jerome, a French settlement lying 
thirty miles to the north of Montreal. This mill was 
situated a mile from the village, and, to be near it, I 
found quarters with an old English settler whose farm 
adjoined our place. Summer passed, and fall merged 
into winter, which proved a severe one. Snow fell in 
such quantities as to about obliterate the wooden fences 
lining the country roads, the top posts alone showing. The 
mill hands all departed for the logging camp, and I had 
little to do beyond looking after the company’s property. 
With the snowstorms, which were of frequent occurrence, 
great flocks of snowbirds (Plectrophenax nivalis) made 
their appearance from their Arctic home. ‘ 

It was fun to watch them revel amid the feathery flakes, 
flying, like the blackbirds, in large numbers, generally 
against the north wind, and alighting to feed on the seed 
pods of the tallest weeds which stood in patches through 
the desolate fields, their heads alone showing above the 
white mantle that covered them. As fast as the first 
birds would alight, those coming behind, flying over their 
heads, pitched down a little in advance of them until they 
had all settled, when the leaders, who were now the hind- 
most, repeated the operation. In this manner those hardy 
little fellows all found food. They were graceful, easy 
fliers, and some of them were ever in sight, hovering over 
the wintry landscape. 

Farms there were a half mile apart, and our nearest 
neighbor’s two boys had, by setting snares near their 
homes, captured a pair of these birds which I noticed on 
passing their house one day. These I determined to ob- 
tain. A little silver did the business. They were male 
and female, beautifully colored in brown, yellow, and 
white, the last predominating. I secured a roomy cage 
for the pair, and hung it in the kitchen of the farmhouse, 
near a double window. The captives were exceedingly 
wild, and seemed to dislike the air of this warm room, so 
the cage was placed outside on the porch in a spot shel- 
tered from the wind. Here they thrived much better, and 
in a few days I heard the male singing a low sweet warble 
to his mate. While they became used to my daily pres- 
ence, and grew much tamer, yet I noticed they seemed to 
miss something, though their home was plentifully sup- 
plied with seed and water. I flattered myself that I 
understood birds and their wants in captivity pretty thor- 
oughly, having had many varieties for the purpose of 
studying their ways from my boyhood up; but here I was 
evidently at fault. I racked my brain for the cause, and 
only found it by accident. 

One day, when standing near, a bit of snow from the 
eaves fell wfthin reach of the female on the. cage. She 
eagerly devoured it, and looked about for more. The 
male seemed equally interested, so, taking the hint, I 
placed a generous lump inside the cage. The two fell 
upon it as though famished, eating a piece as big as a 
small apple in a few minutes. I had perceived that they 
cared little for their water cups, which were hardly dis- 
turbed during the day, and here was the solution of the 
problem that troubled me. Nature had ordained that 
these birds should foverer dwell in a region where the 
water is always in a congealed state, but at the same time 
given them the power to eat snow with impunity. 

Daily after that discovery they were supplied with it, 
and it seemed to me that the male now sang louder than 
before. As the wild flocks, at the first sign of spring’s 
zpproach, began to disappear, my pets became uneasy, so 
on one March morning, noticing a small number of their 
species taking an early breakfast in a pasture opposite 
the porch, I opened the cage door to its widest extent, 
and the now happy pair, finding it out, flew joyfully over 
te join the others. A week later not a snowbird was 
about. W. Warren Brown. 


A Wild Cat and Railroad Rail. 


Noticinc the account of the hundreds of jack rabbits 
that became frozen to the surface of the ice when they 
were trying to cross a pond, and which were mowed down 
and gathered up, we are moved to report a similar 
occurrence. 

One morning last month a section hand on the Green- 
brier Railway was coming to his work before daylight, 
and came upon a wildcat or red lynx which seemed to 
be fast in a trap. He attacked the animal with stones 
and a club and killed it. 

Upon investigation it was found that the wildcat had 
swum the Greenbrier River and had one of its feet frozen 
to the iron rail of the railway, which was about thirty- 
five feet from the edge of the water. 

The thermometer was six degrees below zero that 
morning. 

The wildcat was killed about four miles from where I 
live, and the report caused a good deal of discussion as 
to whether it was worthy of belief. 

I was inclined to give the story full faith and credence, 
and in this I was supported by many of those who are 
used to finding many strange things happening in the 
woods. 

If this story was presented to a jury, I fear that 
learned opposing counsel would try to laugh it down, 
but there is much that could be urged in support of it. 

In arguing the evidence it could have been shown that 
the killer, a negro man, left home unarmed, and appeared 
at the section house a mile away with a freshly killed 
wildeat. The tracks of the cat proved conclusively where 
it was killed. If the cat had not been in' some sort of-a 
trap, the man could not have approached it. There is no 
animal so rarely seen in the woods as a wildcat. 

The tracks showed that it had come out of the river, 
and had not crossed the track. 

The wildcat is a good swimmer, and takes to the water 
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readily. Instances'could be quoted where the wildcat has 
swum the distance of two miles. 

Again, when the wildcat in its peregrinations arrived 
at the railroad track and was about to cross it, it would 
have noticed the open right of way and would have been 
intent to see whether any person was in sight, and would 
have taken a careful observation. In doing this, it is the 


ee cnc 





, Nature of the beast to plant its fore foot on some ele- 


vated spot and listen and look intently for some moments. 
He rears on a log generally, but in this instance the rail 
was the highest point available, and therefore it pianted 
its foot on the cold iron, and so met its fate. 

Then, too, it might be urged that all members of the 
cat kind are very easily taken when trapped by the foot. 
One of the largest panthers ever taken in this section 
was trapped in a small steel trap such as boys use to 
take muskrats. The trapper was trapping for raccoon, 
and was rewarded by a large panther. The wildcat can 
be held by the weakest of traps when the foot is 
compressed. 

On the whole, I think the story is true. I submitted 
the case to Harvey Cromer, a timber scout for a large 
land company, and one of the best woodsmen I ever saw, 
and he, after going into the matter, was inclined to be- 
lieve it. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ANDREW PRICE. 
Mar-*xrox, W. Va. 





Bears in Dens. 


‘ Editor Forest and Stream: 


I see in your last issue that in Mr. Grinnell’s story of 
Alexander Henry, he mentions Henry’s killing a female 
bear in the den in January, and that they found the fat 
“six inches deep” in several places, and that, “the Indians 
remark that the bear comes out in the spring with the 
same fat which he carried in in the autumn.” This ex- 
actly agrees with my experience with bears taken in the 
den, and is exactly contrary to what scientists say, and 
what the majority of people believe. Scientists assert that 
the bear lives in winter on his accumulated fat, and comes 
out poor in the spring. It has been my fortune to handle 
a good many bears taken from the den at all times in 
winter from early in December to, in one case, the very 
last day of March. I can now remember fifteen large 
bears which I have examined, and the most of which I 
skinned, all, without exception, were fat—some of them 
as fat as any I ever saw. One which was nursing two 
os taken the very last day of March, was in good 

esh. 

The cubs are born in January, and at first are not much 
larger than gray squirrels. I have known of cubs evi- 
dently several days old to be taken the 8th day of Janu- 
ary, although I think more are born later in the month. 
I have seen one with three yearling cubs, but never saw 
one with yearlings have any lately born. I think that 
many bears do not breed every year. 

Henry speaks of “female bears always making their 
winter lodging in the upper parts of trees.” With us this 
is different. I can recall four cases where. female bears 
with cubs were either under roots or in hollow logs. , 

Many people think that bears sleep all the time in win- 
ter. While no one can prove that they do not sleep some, 
I know surely that the bear is a great part of the 
time. I have known of instances where bears had 
backed into hollow logs and their eyes were seen open; 
but the most conclusive evidence is a case where Henry 
Clapps, of Brewerville, Maine, kept two bears two win- 
ters. They were denned in his haymow, and he told me 
that he looked at them nearly every time he fed his 
cattle, and that they always had their eyes open. 

M. Harpy. 


The Coming of the Change. 


_ Sayre, Pa., March 5.—There are visible and exhilarat- 
ing indications of spring. The buds of the soft maple are 
swelling, the tag alders are growing uneasy, and the pussy 
willows are perceptibly responding to the mysterious in- 
fluence of nature’s awakening. Wild geese have been seen 
repeatedly railroading northward during the past fort- 
right, while bluebirds and robins are everywhere in evi- 
dence. In the memory of the present generation no win- 
ter has equalled the one just closing in severity. Reports 
from lecal covers are to the effect that ruffed grouse have 
withstood the winter in excellent condition, but the quail 
have in some sections suffered terribly, and many bevies 
are said to be sadly depleted. It is hoped, however, that 
the birds will emerge from the long existing Arctic condi- 
tion in better condition than reports would now appear to 
warrant. 

Fishing tackle is beginning to steal into the store win- 
dows, and anglers are here and there unlimbering their 
wading boots in anticipation of the trout season. 


M. Cum. 
A Complete Mastodcn. 


THE newspapers report the discovery, on a creek near 
Dawson, Yukon Territory, of a complete mastodon. The 
beast was covered with thirty feet of ice and gravel, and 
appears to be absolutely complete. It is stated that the 
skin and hair are perfectly preserved, but that the flesh 
is decomposed—two things that do not seem to go to- 
gether. The value of the complete skeleton is placed at 
$50,000; it may possibly be worth one-fifth of that sum. 





Deer Driven in by Hunger. 


Attoona, March 2.—The unprecedented severe weather 
of the present winter is driving the non-hibernating ani- 
mals from the mountains to the settlements in this sec- 
tion. Martin McCartney, a farmer living in the Alle- 
gheny foothills, west of the city, saw a herd of six deer 
in one of his fields, almost starved and digging dried grass 
from beneath the snow.—Erie (Pa.) Dispatch. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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After Jacksnipe with Peon Guides. 


On THE SANTE FE TRAIN IN Kansas, Feb. 23.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: According to a promise made you 
several years ago, to the effect that whenever I in- 
dulge in any sport, a chronicle of which would inter- 
est your readers, I am to send you, if time permit, a 
description thereof for your paper, I now write to in- 
form you that I am just about concluding a combined 
business and pleasure trip of six weeks’ duration in the 
Republic of Mexico. On this trip I have broken all 
my previous records in both wildfowl shooting and 
tarpon fishing, so perhaps your readers may be inter- 
ested in learning about the sport. 

In this letter I shall confine my attention to the 
shooting, leaving for a future communication some 
notes on tarpon fishing and tarpon tackle that I would 
like you to publish. 

My fishing experience was shared by my good friends, 
Messrs. F. S. Eaton and H. G. Pickering, of Boston; 
and Mr. Pickering has promised to send ForEst AND 
STREAM, soon after his return to the United States 
next April, a record of our doings at and near Tampico 
during the first half of the present month. Desiring 
not to anticipate any portion of his story, I shall re- 
serve what I have to say about tarpon fishing until 
after his letter to you is published. 

On Jan. 8, I left Kansas City for the Republic of 
fexico, professedly for the purpose of making an in- 
spection of all the bridges and openings on the entire 
line of the Vera Cruz & Pacific Ry., which is now 
nearing completion, and examining a proposed river 
crossing for a newly projected road, and incidentally 
for the purpose of taking my semi-annual vacation in 
a manner most pleasing to my taste. As my business 
appointment at Orizaba- was arranged for the 2oth, I 
was able to stop en route for five or six days’ shooting 
at an old stamping ground of mine in Central Mexico, 
where apparently a large portion of the brant, ducks, 
and jacksnipe of the United States and Canada spend 
the winter months in company with other wildfowl of 
a more sedentary nature, which breed and live entirely 
in Mexico. 

I took with me from Kansas City 800 loaded shells, 
Nos. 4, 6, 8, and 9—not that these were sufficient for 
my needs, but that they were all I could carry in ad- 
dition to my other hand baggage. Just here let me 
digress a little to remark that the sportsman in trans- 
porting his shells by railroad is in rather hard luck. 
The railroad companies, if they know it, will not let 
them go as baggage; and the Pullman Company will not 
allow them in their cars. Again, if sent in advance by 
either freight or express, there is no telling when they 
will arrive at their destination, especially if they have 
to pass a custom house. Ordinarily, the Pullman con- 
ductors and porters ask no impertinent questions con- 
cerning the contents of one’s hand baggage, so on 
previous occasions I have managed to carry my car- 
tridges with me in the sleeping car; but on this trip 
an officious passenger remarked to the porter that, “the 
heat of the steam pipes might explode those shells,” 
consequently he had to refuse to allow them in the car, 
and I was compelled to hand them over to the baggage- 
man, and subsidize him to look after them in an ex- 
officio capacity. Those cartridges were more trouble 
to me than a hunting dog would have been; for, not 
only did I have to interview and tip each new baggage- 
man on the entire route, but in addition I had quite 
a time getting them through the Mexican Customs. 
However, “all’s well that ends well,” for I got the 
shells finally to their destination, saving on them over 
$1 per hundred, as compared with shells bought in the 
City of Mexico. Besides, the latter cannot always be 
relied upon, while-my cartridges were first class, being 
loaded with Laflin-& Rand’s Infallible powder; a smoke- 
less powder that I have found will withstand the de- 
teriorating effect of the damp climate on the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the forenoon of the 12th, I reached my destina- 
tion, and was met by one of my old and valued guides, 
who had everything in readiness for an early start on 
horseback to the shooting grounds, which we reached 
by 1 o'clock. These grounds, which I had shot over 
with great success two years previously, are simply 
ideal for jacksnipe; but they are not good for duck 
shooting—although alive with ducks—because of the 
lack of cover for hiding. They consist of a strip of 
marshland some two miles long, by about half a mile 
wide, most’ of which is covered with water not-over 
knee deep, forming a small grass-grown lake in the 
middle, and leaving a boggy circumference about 100 
yards wide. It is in the latter that the jacksnipe feed; 
and they certainly were there in great numbers and 
fairly tame—for a while at least. 

Leaving our horses in the swamp to feed, and my 
spare gun and other impedimenta on the embankment 
of an irrigating ditch, I put on 7 rubber boots, 
loaded both the guide and myself with a good supply 
of shells, and proceeded to get down to business. Much 
to my satisfaction, I soon found that, in spite of being 
out of practice, I had not lost my old-time knack o 
bringing down my favorite game At first I cer- 
tainly made some inexcusable misses, but as we pro- 
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ceeded around the marsh the guide’s hunting coat pock- 
ets began to bulge out, nothwithstanding the fact that 
ere long I had emptied them of shells. His load was 
augmented by three unfortunate ducks that had not 
figured with sufficient accuracy on the range of my 
little Smith gun, and its ability to throw No. 9 shot. 

After making something more than a half circuit of 
the lake, I saw that I was going to run short of shells, 
so we cut across and worked toward our cache. Sure 
enough, before getting there the last shell was fired, 
and fo? a while the snipe flew away unmolested. 

Upon my arrival at the cache I was very glad to rest. 
The day was hot and the sky cloudless; and, although 
the walking was as good as anyone could ask for in 
a snive ground, having had no hard exercise for sev- 
eral months, I was taken with the most severe attack 
of cramps in the legs that I have had in the field. In 
half an hour, though, they eased up sufficiently to en- 
able me to start on another circuit of the same ground 
with a fresh supply of shells. The snipe appeared to 
be just as plentiful as before, and in spite of the cramps, 
which had not entirely left me, I shot about as well as 
ever. 

After having made a half circuit of the lake, we were 
joined by several peons on horseback, who appeared 
to be quite interested in the sport. To them it seemed 
odd that anyone would care to shoot birds worth only 
three or four cents (Mexican) apiece with cartridges 
costing ten or eleven cents (Mexican) each, so they 
made a suggestion to the effect that if I would wade 
out to the middle of the lake and stoop down, they 
would go to the far end, form a line, and drive the 
ducks toward me. 

Being pretty badly tuckered out by this time with 
the walking, I agreed and proceeded to the middle ot 
the lake; but, alas! when I tried to stoop, the cramps 
caught me again with renewed vigor, and I had to re- 
main erect. The peons, though, did their part, and 
drove the ducks in great numbers down the lake toward 
me. Of course, seeing me erect, they all swerved and 
made the shooting rather long range for my light, open 
gun; nevertheless, inside of two minutes I -had fired 
ten to twelve shots and had knocked down seven birds. 

This ended my shooting for the day; for I made a 
virtue of a necessity by leaving the marsh full of game 
two hours before sunset, with plenty of shells in our 
pockets. 

On counting the bag we found seventy-three jack- 
snipe, ten ducks and a hawk, the latter having had the 
temerity to make three dashes for a crippled snipe 
that was running only a few paces in advance of the 
guide. By his special request I treated the audacious 
bird to a dose of nines. These eighty-four birds were 
killed in less than three hours with an expenditure of 
149 cartridges; and not a single bird brought down was 
lost. This last circumstance was due to the extraor- 
dinary energy and viligance of my guide, who is able 
to mark as many as half a dozen snipe, before pro- 
ceeding to retrieve them, and to find them all. It is 
true that I aided him occasionally by picking up a bird 
or two when he was chasing cripples; but almost all 
the birds were retrieved by him. 

At 4:30 P. M., my peon escort left, weli contended 
with a dollar “para beber,” then we mounted our horses 
and started for the hotel. 

Before proceeding further with this story, I must in 
justice to myself and in order to avoid, if possible, being 
considered by your readers a “game hog,” explain that 
my gun had not been out of its case for thirteen months, 
that.probably a full year would elapse before my next 
shooting trip; that I have a number of friends in 
Mexico City who appreciate the game I send them; and 
that my outing was limited to about five days’ sport. 
On this account, I did not, as in the past when shoot- 
ing in this district, put a limit on the size of the bag, 
but shot either as long as the shells held out or until 
physical exhaustion called halt. Not a single bird of 
my five days’ bag was wasted, all being sent to friends 
in - city, excepting those used in the hotel and by my 
guides. 

As long as I live, I shall remember clearly the night 
that succeeded this first day’s shoot; for the cramps re- 
turned worse than ever; the fleas bit and perambulated 
over me in spite of the insect powder with which I had 
sprinkled the sheets, and I could not close an eye the 
whole night. Worse than all these discomforts, though, 
was a thought that I could not dismiss from my mind; 
viz.: that I had gotten too old for wildfowl shooting— 
my fiftieth birthday was then due in three days—and 
that already I might have had my last good jacksnipe 
shoot. However, I turned out at daylight and pre- 
pared once more for the field. This time we reached 
the marsh at 10 o’clock, and although I was still very 
sore in the muscles, I found that the cramps had de- 
parted to return no more for that outing. 

The sound of the shooting soon brought my friends, 
the peons, in aligmented numbers. Of their own accord 
they lined up some ten paces or more behind me, and 
extended over most of the snipe ground between the 
lake and the irrigating ditch. In this manner we swept 
~ aoe field driving the -_ before us, Try Fn 
the birds coming wit range of my gun, yi 
either directly Sell or across from right to leit. a 


must have “had on my shooting jacket” that day, for 
but few of the birds fired at escaped. At times there 
were half a dozen dead birds on the ground at once. 
I never attempted to retrieve any of them, leaving that 
to the guide and my cortége. And how those fellows 
did enjoy the sport! Every time a bird fell a laugh 
went down the whole line; and when I would miss a 
bird with the right barrel and bring it down at fifty or 
sixty yards with the left (which is slightly choked) they 
actually yelled! Never before had I seen such shoot- 
ing, never before had I shot in better form, and never 
before had I taken such pleasure in bringing down 
birds! The fun I gave those fellows was to me the best 
feature of the sport. They had never seen anything 
like it before—and for that ‘matter neither had I. Oc- 
casionally, in spite of all the commotion, a duck re- 
turning to the marsh would come within range and get 
bagged, and once I killed a curlew at over sixty yards 
—probably a chance shot, as I was then using eights. 

It did not take long for my gun to get*too hot to 
hold, then I put a glove on my left hand and proceeded. 
Two hours of this business were all that I could stand, 
so at noon we adjourned for lunch and rested till 2 
o’clock, when we resumed operations. By this time 
the snipe and I had become acquainted, so they en- 
deavored with some success to keep out of the way, 
many of them rising out of range. At 4 o’clock I 
had had enough, so we returned to where we had left 
the horses, and proceeded to count the bag, which 
footed up to 103 jacksnipe, six ducks, and one curlew. 
In addition to these I had knocked down eight other 
birds which had not been retrieved (mostly ducks that 
fell in the tules across the irrigating ditch); and the 
expenditure of shells was 182. 

Before parting with our escort we arranged with 
them for the use of a boat, tow horse, and rider for 
the next day in order to reach the haunts of the brant, 
far out from the shores of an almost impassable marsh. 
_ For this sport I took along my guide’s brother, who 
is himself a hunter and guide, at least two, men being 
necessary to retrieve the brant. He had guided for me 
previously, consequently I knew his worth. 

In my time I have hunted game of various kinds and 
have fished in many lands, but never in all my experi- 
ence have I found guides to equal these two brothers. 
They are certainly true sportsmen (even if ‘they do 
shoot sometimes for the market). More hard-work- 
ing, willing and agreeable fellows I have never known! 
The amount of physical exertion they put forth on oc- 
casions is truly a revelation to those acquainted with 
the usual slothful Mexican nature. They are power- 
fully built men, between thirty and forty years of age, 
and about five feet ten inches in height. Such hands 
as they have! powerful, but well shaped, and their 
bodies are in propotion. Concerning the latter I speak 
advisedly, for several times in my service have they 
stripped off every rag, and for hours retrieved dead 
and crippled brant and ducks in water sémetimes over 
their heads! Early and late they will labor for me 
without the slightest sign of grumbling, and they never 
permit me to do any of the work of which they can 
relieve me. They always give me the choice horse to 
ride, and very seldom allow me to carry any of the 
load, excepting when the weight of the game is too 
great for their horses, then they put a small portion 
of it upon mine. 

It is not everybody, though, that they will exert 
themselves for like this; and I know that there are 
some sportsmen for whom they refuse to work at all. 
The reason for this is that I am fond of them and they 
are fond of me. 

My hunting and fishing guides are nearly always my 

friends. Occasionally I run across a disagreeable one; 
but soon get rid of him pleasantly, and never engage 
him again. My guides all say that I work them harder 
than do any of their other patrons; nevertheless, they 
will nearly always go with me in preference to anyone 
else. This is probably due to the fact that it is both 
my. custom and my nature to treat a guide not as a 
hired man, but as a companion and fellow sportsman. 
Asguide who works for the dollars only, is not worth 
having. Unless he truly enjoys his. share of the sport, 
he is not worthy to be a sportsman’s guide. 
' These two Mexicans of mine are themselves sports- 
men to the core. When I miss a shot it, really dis- 
appoints them more than it does: me. I wish, though, 
that I could speak in the same strain of the Mexicans 
who.row me for tarpon fishing; but, unfortunately, they 
are of a different breed. It is the dollars that they are 
interested in, and not the sport. Some of them, how- 
ever, that I am training, begin to show some interest 
in handling and securing the fish. But enough of dis- 
sertation, so let us return to the nartative. 

By starting the next morning at 5:30, and riding about 
nine miles, we reached at 7 o’clock the place on the 
edge.of the marsh which had been designated for meet- 
ing our man with the horse and boat. ~The latter only 
was there, so we had to send: back for our motor, thus 
losing some time. © ~ ; 

How well I remember my first experience, three 
years ago, with this method of boat propulsion! Ro- 
salio had made all ‘arrangements the day before for a 
boat to meet us at a certain place and hour, but when 
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we got there no boc* was to be seen; and, moreover, 
I did not see how it could reach us, as there appeared 
to be no water—nothing but a mass of green weeds 
forming a solid looking mat with a small island of firm 
ground a quarter of a mile away, containing a hut of 
the most primitive type of construction. 

When I asked Rosalio where the boat was he re- 
plied, “It will be here presently,” and very soon point- 
ing with his finger he remarked, “It is coming,” and 
sure enough it was; for I saw approaching us a horse 
with an absolutely naked rider, and having a boat tied 
to his tail. At first the annimal was immersed only to 
his knees, but presently down he went into a hole with 
little more than his ears above water. And how the 
rider did urge the poor brute till he reached a more 
substantial footing. When I had realized the situation 
and had grasped the idea of the method of propulsion, 
I laughed till I had to lie down. It was the funniest 
sight I had ever beheld. At the same time I pitied the 
poor devil of a horse, condemned to such labor. And 
how he did detest it! At every deep spot he stopped 
and reftsed to budge; but his relentless rider kept urg- 
ing him on, so in he had to go and scramble through. 
It took me quite a while to become accustomed to such 
a method.of travel, for I could neither conquer my 
tendency to laugh, nor cease pitying the poor brute. 

On this morning, though, it was all an old story. 
Rosalio and I loaded the boat with the paraphernalia, 
stepped in, and pushed off from the shore, then the 
motor was attached in the customary manner, and we 
set forth, Savas. (Rasalio’s brother) following on foot 
in a state of nature, having placed his clothes in the 
boat. 


After three-quarters of an hour’s ride, we reached a 
very small island on which was an old blind that I pro- 
ceeded to take possession of, Rosalio taking the boat 
and propelling it with a pole through the comparatively 
open reaches of water, in order to stir up the brant. 
The location did not prove satisfactory, for after I 
had knocked down seven brant they all deserted that 
end of the swamp; but the duck flight which ensued 
was great. Seeing that there was to be no more brant 
shooting, I began on the ducks and soon brought down 
some twenty-five or thirty. Unfortunately, the sur- 
rounding swamp was im many places impassable, con- 
sequently the guides succeeded in retrieving only six 
brant and eight ducks. Had either of them been. with 
me when L.shot the ducks, we would have bagged more; 
but I failed to locate them properly. 

At 11 o’clock we took lunch and then proceeded 
further into the interior of the marsh, perhaps as much 
as-two milés, choosing a place for the boat, with com- 
paratively clear surroundings for the retrieving of fallen 
birds. We partially covered the boat with swamp grass, 
and thus made a fairly god blind. It was not as ef- 
fective as it might have been, for the brant seldom 
came within sixty yards, so nearly all the shooting 
had to be done at very long range. This day I used 
an old Lefever.gun of my brother’s that is a killer; 
but it has no ejector, as has my Smith gun. Early in 
the day I had exhausted my limited supply of fours 
and had to fall back on sixes. With the latter I man- 
aged to score pretty well; but toward 4 o’clock it was 
necessary to begin using eights; and these were too 
light, although with them I managed to bag four or 
five brant. 

At 4:30 we quit shooting and started for the shore, 
reaching there a few minutes before 6, consequently, 
by the time the horses were loaded it was quite dark. Our 
bag consisted of thirty-five brant and ten ducks. Be- 
sides these, I must have killed seven or eight brant 
and at least twenty ducks that were not retrieved. 
This day I failed to keep count of the cartridges ex- 
pended; but, considering all the conditions, the shoot- 
ing was not bad. 

Next day Rosalio and I procured permission to shoot 
over some ground where my son, Leonard, and I 
two years, before had found excellent sport, and took 
a ride of twelve miles and a walk of two or three more 
to reach it, only to find that the conditions had changed, 
and that there were no birds there. After picking up 
six straggling jacksnipe, we returned to the hotel 
tired and disgusted—my birthday, too, and I had 
counted on such fine sport to celebrate it; so I had to 
confine my celebration to opening a bottle of cham- 
pagne and inviting the old landlady and her pretty 
daughter to share it with me. 

Next morning we returned to the snipe marsh, but 
found the birds comparatively scarce and -rather wild. 
In two-rounds of the lake we. picked up. thirty-eight 
snipe and a dozen ducks, then Rosalio advised me to 
wait an hour for the evening flight of. ducks, which he 
said would come to the marsh from the westward; and, 
sure enough, it did! I had no. blind, so lay on some 
low, dry ground near-.a ditch and shot until. my gun 
got hot, dropping a dozen, then moving. further south 
some. 200 yards and dropping twice as many more; 
then‘the shells gave out, so.I had .to quit and_start 
back, to town: All this dack‘ shooting. was done- with 
No. 8 shot.” The bag this day: amounted. to. thirty- 
eight jacksnipe and: forty -ducks, but..we failed to re- 
trieve.a number of ‘ducks that fell at long: distance. 

I had taken the precaution several. days before to 
wire a friend in Mexico City, asking him to send me 
300 more shells, 100 being for brant; and these came 
to hand that night. nes 

The next day (Sunday), which was. to be the last 
day of my-outing, was devoted entirely to ‘brant shoot- 
ing. .All arrangements had been made for a 9 o'clock 
Start in the boat; and we were there ahead of time, but 
the man.with the horse did ‘not put.in an appearance. 
We lost-an hour -in-finding another» man, most of the 
inhabitants of the district having’ gone to town.to en- 
joy ‘the, fiesta that ‘was being ‘held there: After obtain- 
ing. a man, the‘next--thing was to obtain a horse. 
Certainl . there were plenty of them near by, but Ro- 
salio. informed me that’only a very few-had been trained 
for -boat: towing. - These few apparently knew for what 
they. were wanted;- and struggled -hard to escape from 
Uie half: dozen lassos.that were in-pursuit of them, 
doubling amt twisting with great- skill .and. malice... I 
could not blame the brutes for their-unwillingness: to 
serve, and in a way I sympathized with.them .ang-re- 
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joiced when they dodged the rope, although my day’s 
sport was being materially shortened by the delay. 

After the loss of nearly anothe® hour a trained horse 
was secured and hitched to the boat, and a little before 
11 o’clock we started for the place where we had spent 
the previous afternoon, arriving there about noon. 

We had brought with us some canes, cut into lengths 
of about six: feet, and an ample supply of strong cord 
and old tarpon line for building a blind. This we con- 
structed by driving the stakes firmly into the bottom 
all around the boat, swaying them with the cord to 
masses of weeds at all four corners, running another 
cord so as to connect continuously the tops of all the 
stakes, and hanging from this bunches of long swamp 
grass. A half hour’s work made a good blind; but, un- 
fortunately, it was too good—at least the brant thought 
so later on, as they dodged it almost without exception. 
A less elaborate construction would have served the 
purpose better. The insecure one we used the other 
day was much more effective. 

Although the brant were as plentiful as ever, the flight 
did not begin until quite late in the afternoon, but oc- 
casionally a few birds would come within long range. 
At first I thought I was going to make a killing be- 
cause I bagged three with the first four shots; but I 
soon failed to keep up such a record. All the shooting 
was from sixty to eighty yards; and the cartridges 
bought in Mexico City did not seem to have the force 
of those I had brought from home. Of the latter there 
remained only two boxes, and these were sixes, but 
— seemed to do better execution than the Mexican 
ours. 

At about 4:30 the real flight began, and soon the 
bottom of the boat was strewn thickly with empty 
shells. By reason of the weak powder and the long 
range, and perhaps because I was somewhat rattled, 
the misses became more and more numerous. Oc- 
casionally a bird would fall dead near by in good shape; 
but often a cripple, or even a dead bird, would drop 
a quarter of a mile away. Perhaps I did not lead 
enough to allow for the very long range and the com- 
paratively weak shells, or I may have simply shot badly. 
Be this as it may, when the approaching sunset called 
a halt, I found I had expended one hundred 4s, fifty 6s, 
and a portion of a box of 8s, while we were able to re- 
cover only thirty birds. We must have left, though, 
fully ten dead birds besides a lot of cripples that dis- 
tance and lack of daylight prevented our searching for. 
Both guides worked well and hard, and even the motor- 
man picked up a bird occasionally. Although the bag 
was smaller than it ought to have been, the saddle 
horses found it quite large enough on the home journey, 
as the thirty birds weighed fully 180 pounds. 

Thus ended one of the most successful wildfowl 
shoots of my life. In practically four days’ shooting 
(for on the 12th and the 17th I shot only in the after- 
noon, and the 15th resulted almost in a water-haul) I 
bagged 65 brant, 67 ducks, 220 jacksnipe, and several 
other birds, about 360 in all. 

Next forenoon I spent in cleaning the guns, pack- 
ing my belongings, and preparing to start for the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec to attend to professional duties, 
and incidentally to put in nine days of as hard work 
and disagreeable traveling as have fallen to my lot in 
many years. J. A. S. Wanpe tt. 


The Folly of Bear Protection. 


Fditor Forest and Stream: 

The statements Mr. George L. Brown makes about 
Adirondack bears in your issue of February 27, where he 
mentions how few bears are ever shot, agree with the 
state of things in Maine. Very few bears are ever shot 
by fair shooting in Maine, except in summer and early 
iall, when they are picking berries and the skins are 
worthless. I have certainly bought the skins of more 
than five thousand well furred bears, and I do not believe 
that fifty were shot, unless in traps or when taken from 
dens, unless one counts small cubs shot when the mother 
was in a trap. And the larger part of those shot were 
killed almost by accident by men hunting other game. 

There has been some movement here about protecting 
bears in order to furinsh sport for visiting hunters. The 
man who indulges in the fancy that he can go into the 
woods in Maine and shoot bears, unless he should have 
cogs trained to the business, will be wiser after he tries 
it. A bear-is far harder to hunt than a deer or moose, 
and if a man-should kill one in hunting ten falls he would 
be more fortunate than most men I ever knew. It seems 
strange that when it can be proved beyond a doubt that 
bears not only kill a-great many calf moose, but also old 
bulls when in their full strength, anyone can be found 
who cares anything for the protection of large game who 
would propose to protect bears. While bears eat a great 
variety of food, they also destroy a large amount of large 
game—moose, caribou, and deer. The reason more deer 
are not charged to the account of bears, is that they 
can do with a deer as they do with a sheep—drag or 
Carry it.off.to some secluded spot and eat it, and after 
they have done with it, so little remains that if ever found 
no one can prove it was done by bears. I have followed 
where a bear dragged a large buck a long way to find a 
place which- suited him to eat it in. I have known one to 
carry off a deer which a hunter had shot, while the man 
had gone for help to get it to camp, and leave so little 
trace of it- that it was never found. In this case he 
probably carried it in his. arms, walking on his hind legs, 
as I have had one carry a heavy clog to atrap. , 

- I-do-not blame’ Mr. Brown for protesting against bears 
being protected, If the Game Commissioners wish to 
protect: the large game in. any State where a bear is 
found, they should-put a bounty on bears. If they do not 
care-for the farmer’s sheep, they ought, at least, to help 
protect the game. M. Harpy. 
“Brewer; Me- 





---ELizABETHTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Ransacker wrote for fun in the Forest AND 
STREAM of-February. 20, 1904, about our bears. Howevef, 
1 couldn’t.-be -humorous if I would, and wouldn’t if I 
could, when writing. upon q subject of so much conse- 
quenee. to those immediately concerned—i. ¢., the people 
residing ~in Essex county.¢ Here in Essex cqunty black 
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bears still exist in numbers sufficient to supply local needs 
and a little to spare without State aid. The fact that 
36 bears, on an average, have been killed in Essex county 
during the past quarter of a century is pretty good evi- 
dence*that bruin has been here in the recent past, and in 
large numbers, too. That his work of destruction con- 
tinues is evidenced by the sheep killing and pig stealing 
which continues unabated. Less than a year ago two 
men drove up to my office with three cub bears, two 
oi which I bought (a male and a female) for John E. 
Milholland for his ranch—Meadowmount Farms—in the 
town of Lewis, the next town north of Elizabethtown. I 
paid only $15 apiece for the cubs. The cubs were worth 
$10 apiece bounty, so it will readily be seen that the men 
who had captured the cubs over in the town of Jay didn’t 
value them much beyond the bounty. The person who 
implies residence by the sundown sea needn’t have any 
fears about the black bears of the Adirondacks running 
out, as they (the bears) are not only holding their own, 
but everybody else’s. Our sheep are worth $5 apiece 
during July, August, and September, and if we didn’t 
raise sheep here, what would Ransacker’s bears feed 
upon? Three generations of Essex county people have 
toiled unceasingly to hew this country out, to bring it up 
to its present state of civilization. We who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day do not propose to be run 
over with bears, have our sheep, pigs, cattle and horses, 
our crops and fruit trees totally destroyed just for the 
sake of giving bruin entertainment. The consensus of 
opinion here seems to be that bruin is a beast of prey, 
and that he should be shot on sight any time between 
January 1 and December 31, both inclusive. 
Georce L. Brown, 
Editor and Manager Post and Gazette. 


New York Spring Shooting. 


Muc# interest is being taken by sportsmen generally 
over the Hubbs bill (Assembly 85), introduced in the 
New York Legislature to repeal the law forbidding the 
shooting of ducks and geese in the spring of the year. 
Many gunners on Long Island, as well as a smaller num- 
ber in central New York, are anxious that this prohibition 
should be removed and that the State should repeal the 
bill passed last year, and should restore the permission to 
shoot in the State. 

Letters written on paper on which is printed in large 
letters, “Association for the Protection and Preservation 
of Wild Ducks” are being sent in all directions, with 
view to arousing an influence in favor of the Hubbs bill, 
but no one knows who constitutes this association, for its 
members and officers do not appear willing to have their 
names known, and the only information evident about the 
society is the signature to the letters, “W. E. Hookway, 
Secretary.” A. Mr. A. H. Hollenbeck, referred to in the 
Syracuse paper as “A prominent duck hunter of this city,” 
is quoted as making a carefully prepared argument in 
favor of a change in the existing laws, but his argument 
is disconnected and lacks logic. Mr. Hollenbeck 
acknowledges the necessity of protection for wild game, 
but declares that in the case of wild water fowl compara- 
tively few come to New York State, and that therefore 
this State is not at all responsible for their welfare, when 
compared with States where they congregate in vastly 
greater numbers. He declares that if protection is to be 
applied to water fowl, it should be in the States where 
they are numerous, and not here where a small number of 
ducks, and those mostly of an inferior quality, furnish 
recreation for a large number of busy men. He then— 
without any definite purpose—goes on to enumerate dif- 
ferent places in the United States where ducks are 
abundant. He acknowledges that some species breed 
here, but, declaring that many others do not, says that it 
is a blunder to protect these last. If the report given 
of this argument is correct, it shows that its author has 
very little idea of close reasoning. 

On the other hand, the Audubon Society of New York 
has put forward a strong plea for the retention of the ex- 
isting law, which was published in Forest AND STREAM 
last week. The Boone and Crockett Club, at a meeting 
held last week, expressed its views in no uncertain terms 
by a letter sent to the chairman of the Fish and Game 
Committee of the State Senate, which reads as follows: 


Hon. Elon R. Brown, chairman, Senate Chamber, Albany, 
N. Y.: Dear Sir—It is an accepted principle of game 
protection that all wild creatures should be protected 
during their mating and breeding season, and this has 
been generally recognized by the Legislatures of ail the 
Provinces of Canada, of several of the New England 
States, and many of the Western States, which have 
adopted laws forbidding the spring shooting of wildfowl. 

The destruction of wildfowl over our whole country, 
which in the South is going on for eight or nine months 
of the year, is far greater than the annual increase, and 
from economic motives alone it is highly desirable to 
shorten the period during which they may be killed. 

Recognizing these principles, the Boone and Crockett 
Club recently adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Boone and Crockett Club< con- 
demns Assembly Bill No. 85, introduced by Mr. Hubbs, 
repealing the prohibition of spring shooting, and earnestly 
advocates the retention on our statute books of the law 
prohibiting the shooting of all wildfowl in the spring of 
the year. Yours truly, 

MApison Grant, Secretary. 


The general feeling seems to be strong that the law as 
it stands on the statute book should remain in for¢e._ 

It is hardly to be imagined that the Legislature will 
repeal the existing law, .and it is hoped that nothing will 
be done, unless it should be to amend the present law by 
making the prohibition against spring shooting absolute, 
and so removing the permission to shoot brant. 

Major Powell Cotton, who recently returned from a 
trip in. Uganda, reports that there are, on the upper Nile, 
special cemeteries for elephants, which the -natives are 
not allowed to enter. In one of them he saw hundreds of 
bleaching skeletons. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, iq 
receive qitvation. We Reve no-cther offca: 8’, 
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Arefar’s 18-Pound Trout. 


Duninc the early summer of 1902 I had the pleasure of 
meeting your correspondent Arefar, and a friendship was 
formed between us which I treasure most highly, and 
which I trust will always endure. 

After being accorded the privilege of looking over the 
doctor’s fly-books, rods, reels, etc., which for safe keep- 
ing and protection against the dry California climate were 
carefully stored in his cellar, he showed me a 10'4-pound 
rainbow trout preserved in a large jar occupying a place 
of honor in his office. He had-taken that beauty with an 
8-ounce rod and on a No. 1 royal coachman fly in Crystal 
Creek, Pelican, Oregon. To look at this fish was a treat, 
as 1 had never seen a true trout of that size. The doctor 
then told me of a close fishing co-partnership which for 
the past twenty years-had existed between his “pard 
Jimmy” and himself. During that period they had never 
missed spending their month’s vacation at either Echo 
Lake, Cal., or Pelican Bay, Ore. 

During my frequent visits to his office, the Doctor, 
with set purpose, would recount some of his experiences; 
sometimes he would be engaged in trying the six-foot 
leaders—which he made from carefully selected Spanish 
gut—in preparation for his departure for Oregon on his 
annual vacation with Jimmy. Each day as I left his 
office the Doctor would say, “Better come along, son.” 
I stood the pressure as long as I could, but at last, driven 
to the verge of insanity, one morning I told the Doctor 
that I was with him. 

Having but a few days in which to make my prepara- 
tions, I secured a list from him and started for ’Frisco to 
“rig out.” The Doctor’s parting words were: “Be sure 
it 1s good and strong; don’t bring cheap tackle to Peli- 
can.” I was fortunate in securing at a great bargain an 
8-ounce Bethabara rod in addition to my other tackle, 
so that I felt prepared for any emergency. 

Three days later I arrived in Ashland, and the next 
evening, after a fifty-mile stage drive, landed at Pelican 
Loop, the Doctor and Jimmy having arrived two days be- 
fore. They reported the fishing as only fair; but when 
I saw on the grass a dozen fish taken that day that would 
run from two to eight pounds, I determined that if dur- 
ing my ten days’ stay hard work would do it, I should kill 
a few of the big boys or die in the attempt. Hansen be- 
ing the only available boatman, was engaged by the part- 
ners from year to year, but the Doctor was kind enough 
to send him out with me the following morning, in order 
to give me some idea as to the fishing grounds. There 
being absolutely no ripple on the bay, I was told that I 
could not expect the fish to rise; but every few seconds 
the boat would disturb one of the monsters, which, with 
a swish of his tail, showed as he dashed away his resent- 
ment at being disturbed in his siesta. Hansen kept saying, 
“Don’t get excited, there are lots of them.” 

There is an unwritten law among the legitimate anglers 
who fish from the lodge that no fish under two pounds 
shall be kept, unless too badly hooked. The following 
morning 1 went out alone and during a “ripple” which 
lasted about twenty minutes took six, only one of which 
was “over count,” he weighing 3% pounds. During the 
following week I had varied luck. My best day was in 
Crystal Creek, which empties into the bay near the lake, 
and about two miles from the. Loop. On that day I 
brought home nineteen fish, weighing between 2 and 4% 
pounds each. 

I found royal-coachman, marsh-brown,. brown-hackle, 
klamath, rooney-bug, and black-gnat to be the most kill- 
ing. Two days before I had to leave, I went out deter- 
mined to kill a few large ones to take out with me, but a 
dead calm destroyed my plans. The next day found the 
same conditions, so the Doctor kindly suggested that I 
es them, and try for a big one with a spinner out in the 
ake. 

That morning I passed about thirty minutes in a fisher- 
man’s ecstasy.. I was in the bow, next came Jimmy, then 
Hansen the boatman, the Doctor in the stern. The latter 
was using his 9-ounce Leonard, Kentucky reel, and large 
spinner. We had picked up two or three fish, the largest 
weighing about 6 pounds, when: suddenly the Doctor 
struck, and then began a battle royal such as very few 
have had the happiness to witness. The Doctor had out 
about 75 feet of line when the fish struck, atid before 
he could settle down to work and give him the butt, 
his highness had taken ovt another hundred feet. At the 
first check we saw a flash of silver about 200 feet astern, 
and out he came, three feet out of water if an inch, and 
with a vicious shake of his noble head he tried to rid 
himself of his bonds. The Doctor—cool as the proverbial 
cucumber—quietly puffed at his cigar, never for a second 
losing command of his prize. The moment the fish re- 
turned to his element, he made another 75-foot dash that 
nothing could have stopped. Then out again in his noble 
fight against that 9 ounces of tried bamboo in the hands 
of a prince of fishermen. Six times within ten minutes 
did he leap more than his length out of water, the last 
one seeming to me as furious ‘as the first. Then the 
butt began to tell. Slowly but surely we saw the begin- 
ning of the end,.and the gamest fish that ever swam was 
Grameen to submit to thy will of as perfect a 

timate fisherman as ever cast a fly. Carefully, inch by 


inth, the Doctor gained.on him, the: al . 
ing kim properly’ plated Tih bef neh did er are 


fish fight for liberty. Sulking, tugging, but never gaining 
a bit of slack. Suddenly, when we thought him about 
gone, and when within a few feet of us, he saw the boat, 
and as we were preparing net and gaff he suddenly made 
another fifty-foot dash, bringing from the Doctor the only 
words he had spoken, an exclamation of surprise. 

There must be an end to everything, and we then saw 
that the last run was like the breaking of a noble heart, 
and again the fish was headed for the waiting net, and at 
a word from the Doctor we landed eighteen pounds of 
rainbow, after one of the gamest battles I ever witnessed. 

After taking a gill hold and giving him his quietus 
with the “medicine stick,” we gazed, lost in admiration, 
at the king of all fish—a rainbow trout fresh from his 
native waters. The Doctor told me afterward that during 
the battle I acted like a fool; but experience having 
taught me how dearly a fisherman loves to be told how 
to handle his fish, I was most careful not to offer any 
suggestions, even if I did show excitement. The Doctor 
was by far the coolest man in the boat. I weighed the 
prize and he went 18 pounds strong. 

The next morning I was obliged to leave for Ashland, 
taking the big fellow with me, after having spent ten ab- 
solutely happy days. C. MEREDITH. 


Fish and Fishing. 


“Maskinongé” is its Name, 

Following up the agitation which the undersigned, in 
company with several other friends of Forest AND 
StreEAM has conducted in the columns of this paper, in 
support of the uniform use of the original Indian name 
“maskinongé,” it will doubtless be satisfactory to the 
angling fraternity, which is so often confronted with 1 
perplexing assortment of etymological forms of this fish’s 
name, to learn that the newspaper press and the govern 
ments of the various States and Provinces in which this 
fish is found are now being asked, in accordance with 1 
resolution to that effect, passed by the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association, to assist in bring- 
ing about the desired uniformity. The resolution bear- 
ing upon the subject was moved by Mr. L. O. Armstrong, 
of Montreal, the well-known dramatizer of “Hiawatha,” 
and was adopted, after reference to the executive of the 
association, as follows: “That all governments in their 
statutes, as well as the press, be requested to assist in 
establishing the name of the fish which is sometimes called 
muskellunge, maskelonge, and muskinonge, to be always 
and everywhere maskinongé, -which has been fixed upon 
as the right name in the Dominion of Canada statutes, 
and the pronunciation of which is practically the same as 
that of the Ojibway word maskenozha, as found in Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha,” which is a classic in schools on 
both sides of the boundary line.” 

Maskinongy or maskinonjay is a much nearer repre- 
sentation of the correct pronunciation of maskinongé than 
Longfellow’s form of the word, but due allowance must 
be made for poetic license, and for the fact that the name 
is not supposed to have originated ‘with the special people 
of whom the poet of the affections sung in this particular 
epic. Longfellow’s vocabulary of the Indian names em- 
ployed in Hiawatha tends to show that it was not the 
maskinongé but the pike that he referred to by the titie 
of maskenozha. In the body of the poem he causes 
Hiawatha to address the pike both as kenozha and 
maskenozha, while the former is given in the vocabulary 
as the equivalent of the pickerel, and the pike is made to 
answer to maskenozha. 

I have already pointed out in the course of a paper pre- 
pared for the Royal Society of Canada, that kinongé in 
the Algonquin language signifies a pike, and mask or 
maskh “something differenig from,” as an ugly or de- 
formed specimen. Jordan and Evermann quote Mr. W. 
H. Henshaw as giving mask, ugly; and kinongé, a fish; 
and Mgr. Lafleche, late Bishop of Three Rivers, and for 
many years a missionary to the Northwest, asserts that in 
the dialect of the Saulteaux, maskinongé is the name 
applied to Lucius masquinongy, and means, literally, « 
pike differing in some respects from the ordinary type of 
the fish, or an ugly or deformed pike. When we con- 
sider how many American anglers and others have mis- 
taken large pike for maskinongé, it is not very surprising 
that the Indians who had been accustomed to the pike 
before seeing the maskinongé should have considered it 
to have been simply an exceptionally large pike, and to 
have named it accordingly. : 

Dr. James A. Henshall credits Mr. Fred Mather with 
having investigated the origin and etymology of the word 
to a greater extent than anyone else up to his time, and 
with having, as a consequence, deliberately favored the 
Chippewa form of the name—maskinonje, as opposed to 
the French derivatian—Masque allonge, and its varia- 
tions. Yet in spite of this fact, and of the priority of the 
Indian over the French nomenclature, Dr. Henshall clings 
to the supposition that “common consent and custom 
have decreed among the’ majority of anglers that it is 
mascalonge, and mascalonge it will be for generations to 
come ;” notwithstanding which, Jordan and Evermann do 
not even recognize the exigence of such a name at all. 
giving only mai » _ muskallunge, maskinongy, 
mustalongty maskifiongé, madkegosha, and mask-kinonge. 


There is fortunately a complete argeement amdhg scien- 
tists and writers on angling subjects as to the scientific 
name of the fish. Dr. Mitchill, according to De Kay, and. 
Kirtland, as early as 1838, used the form masquinongy,. 
and although it had later become almost universal cus- 
tom to class the fish scientifically as Esox nobilior, alll 
the authorities nowadays agree that in accordance with 
the inflexible law of priority, nobilior must now stand! 
aside and give place to masquinongy, and that the scien- 
tific name of the fish must hereafter remain Lucius mas- 
guinongy. Now, there is no difference whatever between 
the pronunciation of the specific name masquinongy, the 
Chippewa form maskinonje given by Mather, and the or- 
thography maskinongé, contended for by the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association. None 
of the Indian tribes whcse nomenclature has been ap 
pealed to in this connection, had ever, of course, reduced 
their name of the fish to writing prior to the advent of 
Europeans in America. The early French settlers in 
those parts of Canada in which the fish was found, re- 
duced to writing the names kinongé, a pike, and maski- 
nongé, an unusual or extraordinary pike, employing their 
own French system of orthography to represent, as 
closely as written characters could do so, the Indian 
pronunciation of the names. How carefully and how 
correctly this was done is shown by the practical identity 
of maskinongé with both Mitchill’s masquinongy and 
Mather’s maskinonje. Their pronunciation, as already 
shown, is identical, while the difference in their form is 
to be accounted for by the fact that the first mentioned 
is in strict accord with the orthographical rules of the 
language of those who first represented by written signs 
the sound of the name as pronounced by those who con- 
ferred it. While maskinongé follows the strict rules of 
French orthography, the construction of both misqui 
nongy and maskinonje bears evidence of the best possib!c 
efforis to arrive at the same result of pronunciation with 
an Anglified spelling of the Indian name and of its pre 
viovs French form. 

The Government of the Deminion of Canada, in which 
the names originated, which possesses exceptional advan 
tages for investigating matters of this kind, owing to the 
common use of the two languages, has recognized the 
priority of the French form of the written word, and has 
incorporated it into its statutes. The river of the same 
name that flows into Lake St. Peter, which name has been 
extended to the town built at its mouth, and the county 
of which it is the chef lieu, was doubtless so called from 
the number of these fish taken in or near its estuary, and 
after their Indian name. 

It is not very often that the scientific specific name of a 
fish is so easily available for common use as in the case 
of Lucius masquinongy. Fortunate, indeed, would it b- 
were it otherwise, for endless confusion might then bx 
avoided in speaking or writing of fish and fishing. Herc. 
then, is another reason why we should welcome the op 
portunity of an uniform employment of the name maski 
nongé, which differs but very slightly, indeed, in its writ 
ten form from the scientific name of the fish, and is 
identical with it in the matter of pronunciation. 

E. T. D. CHambers. 


Some Pi dmont Fish. 


A six-PpouND jack or pike netted on the 21st of Febru- 
ary from the fine fish preserve of Herbert Lutterloh, Esq.. 
of this city, has attracted comment among anglers by its 
unusual depth of body in proportion to its length, and by 
the entire absence of bar marks or spots, its complexion 
being of a solid greenish cast precisely like that of a 
small-mouth black bass. A difference was also noted in 
the shape of the head and opercles, and tail fins (caudal). 
and some suggested that it was a hybrid—jack and trov: 
(local for black bass), being together in the creek in eq:11/ 
proportion. This opinion, however, was modified by the 
discovery that its chunky proportion was due to the 
presence of two recently swallowed half-pound red horse. 
or golden suckers, in its maw, a fact interesting in itse!f 
as indicating that so long as there may be an abundance 
of this class of food, the trout and bass are likely to live 
in amity, and not prey upon each other; also because large 
quantities of the red horse were gill-netted, indicating 
that they were running in schools, and that the jack fish 
were following them. Those catight averaged two pounds 
apiece, and if intended to be swallowed, the predatory fish 
must be large in preportion. 

This Lutterloh preserve is the finest in Cumberland 
county, and is laid out on Beaver Creek, a tributary cf 
Rockfish Creek, which empties into the Cape Fear River. 
which is nected for its fine shad, the waters of all the 
streams being exceedingly bright and clear. There ar° 
no less than seventeen ponds in the vicinity of Fayette 
ville, of which several are mill ponds, five are privat: 
waters belonging to wealthy residents, and one to th: 
Lakeview Club. These latter are all fine properties wit! 
all modern accesseries. There is also a wealthy fishinz 
and shooting club on Rockfish Creek, twenty miles below 
here, which includes several Fayetteville members. Duc‘ 
shooting and striped bass fishing (Roccus lineatus) are 
quite + Bas par there, as ex-President Cleveland dis 


covered some time age. 
All the Oumberland county streams come from the Ap- 
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palachian foothills (the Piedmont), and are hard to beat 
for purity. Mr. Y. C. Ravenel, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, sent a carload of small-mouth bass and rainbow 
trout down here four or five years ago for distribution 
#s stcck fish, at my suggestion, and they throve remark- 
ably, the trout attaining several pounds weight in two or 
three years; but an untimely flood carried out nearly 
every dam, and they have been non inventus. 

Mr. Lutterloh deprecates the absence of many fine 
southern food fish like the jack, the black perch, and blue 
bream from the National Aquarium, and proposes to sec 
that they are represented there at an early day. 

CHARLES HALLOcK. 
F vetivi re, N C, Feb 22. 


Thirty Years Ago To-day. 
From Forest anp Stream, March 12, 1874. 

Dr. FLeTcHER has lately procured 265,000 salmon eggs 
and placed them in Robinson’s Fish Nursery in Meredith 
village, N. H. When hatched they are to be placed in the 
Connecticut River. 





Having made inquiries of Mr. W. E. Newton in regard 
te the success he had met with in introducing prairie 
chickens on Long Island, he informed us that about two 
years ago he turned out about thirty brace of good lively 
birds, coming from Iowa, and that they are breeding and 
doing quite well. Several packs of young birds were seen 
last summer, and their peculiar tracks were very often 
noticed on the snow this winter. As far as possible they 
have been most carefully preserved, and will not be dis- 
turbed until 1877. This is quite an interesting fact. 
There is no doubt but that fifty years ago prairie chickens 
were found cn Long Island. Should the birds be found 
even in moderate quantity at the expiration of their time 
of rest, Mr. Newton’s effort to bring back the pinnated 
grotse to or neighborhood will no doubt be repeated in 
other seciions of the country. 





Death cf “Adirondack” Murray. 


Rev. Wittram Henry Harrison Murray, popularly 
known as “Adirondack” Murray, died at his home in Guil- 
ford, Conn., March 3, aged sixty-four. Mr. Murray won 
his sobriquet by the publication in 1868 of his well known 
hook, “Camp Life in the Adirondack Mountains.” It was 
a fresh, breezy, and enticing description of adventures and 
open air life in the wilderness. Others had written of 
the North Woods, but no one before had so caught their 
spirit, ner had any pen been gifted with the charm of 
Merray’s to attract such attention and awaken such in- 
tev st in the woods life he pictured. There had been 
writers before him, but for all practical purposes Murray 
was the discoverer of the Adirondacks, and it was the 
imprlse of his book that sent the people to the North 
Woeds in multitudes which have grown with the years. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Medal contests, series 1904—Sunday, contest No. 1; 
held at Stow Lake, Feb. 28. wind, light west; weather, 


cloudy. 
Event Event Event 
No 1, No 3, No. 4, 
Distance, A + ——— Event No. 8———.___ Lure 
Feet Percent. Acc & Del.¢ Net¢ Casting * 
C. G. Young..... 100 86.8 89.8 87.6 88.7 87.5 
T. W. Brotherton.117 89.8 94 84.2 89.1 % 
>. * soap 2 oe oe >. 80.9 
. es SUP ccese 2 ° eb 76. <a 
E. ont. possenes 99 90.8 93.8 81.8 87.8 
C Huyek......... 91.4 93.8 70.10 82.3 
H. C,. Golcher 110 82.4 93.8 $4.2 88.11 
G. W. Lane...... ..- ae 91.8 83.4 87.1 
F. M. Haight.... 9%  %.8 85 7.10 80.5 
A. Sperry........ 83 84.4 67.4 66.8 67 is 
J. B. Kenniff 116 93 87.8 80 83.10 98.1 
Cc. R. Kenniff 108 92 92 85 88.1 st 
F. H. Reed...... 98 89 93.4 85 89.2 96.2 
. H. Foutks 4 90.4 $9.4 72.4 80.10 sis 
Dr. F. S. Lane.. 89 90 1.8 76.8 84.2 69.9 
E. A. Mocker.... 110 90.8 91.4 82.6 $6.11 - 
W. D. Mansfield. ... $1 95.4 86.8 1 97 





Kipling’s Pacific Salmon. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you grant me space to ask that some of your 
Pacific Slope readers will advise me, naming volume and 
page, where I can find the statement by Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling that the Pacific salmon rose to his flies? H. 





On a River Bank So Green. 


I ‘sorter look away off, 
Where the sky is all serene, 

An’ I want to take a day off 
On a river bank so green. 


Fish, fish, fish, 

An’ the line a-goin’ “Swish!” 

(O the perch is sich a beautv 

_ When he’s fried an’ in the dish!) 


r The trees, like big umbrellas, 
Hide the hot sun from yer view— 
Dip their green leaves in the river, 
Till they drip with crystal dew! 


Fish, fish, fish, 
An’ the line a-goin’ “Swish!” 
rs (O the perch just fits the palate, 
t When he’s fried an’ in the dish!) 
=F 
e 


So, I sorter look away off, 
Where the river bank I see; 
4 An’ the Wind says: “Take a day off, 
An’ go loafin’ roun’ with me!” 


- Fish, fish, fish, — 
An’ the line a-goin’ “Swish!” 
Wheg he’s fried gn’ ip the dish!) 

—Frank L, Stanton in Attanta Constitution 
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Legislation at Albany. 


Avsany, March 5.—Bills amending the game law have been in- 
troduced in the Legislature the past week, as follows: 

Senator Malby’s (Int. No. 538), ene Section 86 so as to 
provide that fish, excepting suckers and billfish or Eprpikes, shall 
not be taken in Black Lake or in the Oswegatchie River from the 
boundaries of the city of Ogdensburg to the village of Heuvelton, 
excepting from May 1 to Nov. 15, both inclusive. cs 

Senator Ambler’s (Int. No. 603), amending Section 16, providing 
that a violation of Section 13b- (close season for hares and rabbits 
in Dutchess county) shall be punishable by a fine of $25, amd for 
each hare or rabbit sold in violation of such section an additional 
penalty of $10 shall be imposed. : “ 
Senator Ambler’s (Int. No. 600), adding a new section, to be 
known as Secticn 22b, and providing that the close season’ for 
= and woodcock in Dutchess county shall be from Dec. 1 to 
ct. 15, both inclusive. . 

Senator Ambler’s (Int. No. 606), adding a mew section, to be 
known as Section 13b, providing that the close season for hares 
and rabbits in Dutchess county shall be from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, 
and that such hares and rabbits shall not be sold during the close 
season. 

Senator Ambler’s (Int. No. 604), adding a new section, to be 
known as Section 62a, and prohibiting fishing through the ice in 
Dutchess county, and forbidding the use of tip-ups and nets ex- 
~— that minnows may be taken. 

enator Ambler’s (Int. No. 601), adding a new section, to be 
known as Section 27c, providing that there shall be no open season 
for grouse in Dutchess country prior to 1907. 

Senator Ambler’s (Int. No. 602), adding a new section, to be 
known as Section 12c, providing that the close season for gra 
squirrels in Dutchess county shall be from Dec. 1 to Oct. 16, 
both inclusive. 

Senator Ambler’s (Int. No. 605), adding a new section, to be 
known as Section 176a, providing that special game protectors - 
appointed by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission for Dutchess 
county shall have the same powers as game protectors without 
exception, provided they are employes and paid by a society or 
corporation within the county for the protection of fish and game. 

Assemblyman Chanler’s (Int. No. 870), amending Section % 
so as to allow the taking of suckers with nets through the ice in 
Crumelbow, Dutches county. 

The Senate Committee on Forest, Fish and Game has intro- 
duced a bill defining the boundaries of the Adirondack Park. 

The Senate Forest, Fish and Game Committee has also intro- 
duced a bill creating the Catskill Park and defining its boundaries. 

The Senate Game Committee has reported the bill of Senator 
Townsend (Int. No. 12), for the protection of wild black bears, 
amended so as to except Essex county, and striking out the addi- 
tional penalty of $150 — for taking or possessing a bear. 

The Scnate Game Committee reported two of Assemblyman 
Reeves’ bills as follows: ~ 

Int. No. 376, Pr. 623: Providing that deer shall not be taken at 
— other time than between one-half hour before sunrise and one- 
half hour after sunset on the first two Wednesdays and first two 
Fridays after the first Tuesday of November, and further providing 
that possession of wild deer or venison between Aug. 3t and the 
first Wednesday after the first Tuesday in November, and be- 
tween the second Friday after the first Tuesday and Nov. 20, shall 
be conclusive evidence of a violation of this section, unless it 
appear that the same was lawfully killed within the State, or was 
killed without the State. 

Int. No. 438, Pr. No. 477: Amending Section 158, relative to 
the renewal of leases of oyster lands. 
we Assembly Game Committee has reported the following 

ills: 

Assemblyman Stevens’ (Int. No. 709, Pr. No. 833), making the 
close season for trout in White Creek in the towns of Hoosick 
and White Creek, Rensselaer and Washington counties, from 
Sept. 1 to April 30, both inclusive. 

Assemblyman Whitney’s (Int. No. 741, Pr. No. 876), prohibiting 
yerch fishing in Saratoga county between Feb. 1 and May 1 

th inc!usive. 

Assemblyman Whitney’s (Int. No. 552, Pr. No. 613), making 
the close season in Saratoga county for black and gray squirrels 
from Dec. 1 to Oct. 31; for hares and rabbits, from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30; for mink, skunk, muskrat and foxes, from ay 1 to 
Sept. 30, and for grouse, woodcock and quail, from Nov. 1 to 
Sept. 15, all inclusive. 

Assemblyman Patton’s (Int. No. 611, Pr. No. 692), amending 
Section 20 so as to provide that wild ducks shall not be taken in 
the counties of Niagara and Erie from March 15 to Oct. 15, both 
inclusive; nor shall ducks, geese, brant and swan be taken in the 
mght from an hour after sunset until an hour before sunrise. 

_ Assemblyman Nichols’ (Int. No. 284, Pr. No. 294), amendin 
Section 26, making the close season for woodcock in Sullivan an 
Greene counties from Dec. 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive, and in 
Orange county, from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, both inclusive. 

A bill has been introduced by Assemblyman Prentice (Int. No. 
847) amending Section 141 so as to prohibit the possession of game 
out of season, which comes from out of the State. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading Assemblyman 
Hanford’s bill (Int. No. 698, Pr. No. 907), amending Section 59 
so as to provide that bullheads, catfish, eels, perch and sunfish, 
and except during the months of March and April, pickerel may 
be taken through the ice with hook and line or tip-ups, in Cayuta 
Creek and its tributaries, and the Susquehanna River and its 
tributaries in Tioga county. 

The Assembly has,passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Harvey’s (Int. No. 482, Pr. No. 848), providing 
that the close season for black bass in Seneca Lake shall be from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, both inclusive. 

Assemblyman Wolf’s (Int. No. 383, Pr. No. 886), 
fish shall be taken only by angling in Sheepshead 
away Inlet. 

Assemblyman Dickinson’s (Int. No. 160, Pr. No. 883), fixing the 
close season for hares, rabbits, mink, skunk and trout in Cortland 
county. 
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Fly-Casting at New York. 


Tue completed scores of the fly-casting tournament at Madison 
Square Garden, for the events not recorded in our last issue are 
as follows. For the conditions and rules governing the contests 
see Forest AND StREAM of Feb. 13. 

Class R—Dry fiy-casting for accuracy; open to all: 








Total. Total. 
R. B. Lawrence 93 3-5 H. G.- Henderson, Sr...... 95 1-5 
R. C. Leonard.. -96 Re. LAE cncchiesscuns 93 4-5 
Dy cin cs cccessees . T. Abercrombie........ 95 3-5 


Class S—Trout fiy-casting contest; right and left-hand event; 
distance only; weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted; 
open to all: 


. Av. Av. 
Distance. Distance. 
H. G. Henderson....... 66ft. Bin. R. C. Leonard.......... 92ft. 
D. T. Abercrombie...... 65ft. 9in. L. S. Darling............ T7ft. Yin. 


Class T—Single-handed bait-casting contest for distance and ac- 
curacy; open to all: 


Score. Score 
D. T. Abercrombie........ 106.30 -C.. M. Luckey... oi. cciccecs 145.9 
G. G. Levison............. at! Mock: MANDuccdausad-nuser ca 133.6 
M. H. Smith.....:.........128.9 H. De Raasloff........ Withdrew. 
Ee) Gh SEER one secccrasnce 321.18 RC. Leotard. 6. ccdcscct cs A 
H. G. Henderson, 5Sr...... 125.5 R. B. Lawrence....... Withdrew. 
a ee ere 143.5 
Class U—Light trout fly-rod contest; distance only; open to all: 
Distance. Distance. 
eee S4it. Gin. D. T. Abercrombie...... 69ft. 
H. G. Henderson, Sr.. .68ft. R. C. Leonard........... 94ft. 
Class. V—Trout fiy-casting contest; distance only: 
Distance. Distance. 
J. G. Knowlton.........756ft. din. L. §. Darling........... 79ft. 9in 
E. ji Mills.......... ++ + Sbft. D. Brandreth............ T8ft. 
D. T. Abercrombie. ....74ft. - R. F. Cruikshank... ...82ft. 
Com W-—Single-handed bait-casting; for distance only; open 
‘© alj: 
Distance. ‘ 
By Gomer’. «es +.-0 SE ” © Decent aes Tait. Si 
. SE n. ithdrew after four 
E. J. Mills.....-.....406ft. 10in. M. HW. Smith... on Gn. 


Class X-—Single-handed trout fly-casting contest; distance only; 
open to all: 


" Distance. 
«>. T6ft. 





2 Clape Y—Black bass fiy-casting contest; distance only; open 
0 all: 


Distance. Distance. 
D. T. Abercrombie...... 69ft. L. S. Dasling......6- coe SO0Kt. 
Te, We Waaes. 644.0... Se BY Yj. Mills......03- eves S4ft. 
R. C. Leonard.......... 102ft. lin. 


os Z—Single-handed bait-casting contest; distance only; open 
to all: 


5 Distance. Distance. 
E. i as een acces 1i4ft. R. C, -Leomard.......s- 123ft. 4in. 
C. M. Luckey.......... 69ft. D. T. Abercrombie..... S8ft. 
Te, Bee cdc ccccvcce 101ft. H. W. Hawes........ - -109ft. 4in 


Class ZZ—Single-handed trout fly-casting contest; distance only; 
open to all: 


Distance. Distance. 
R. C. Leonard......... -106ft. H. W. Hawes.......... 104ft. 2in. 
Th J. RBs cc cccese ~++ 96ft. Neo DORN eeiicesee SAft. 








The Fennel. 


Legal Status of Barking Dogs. 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 24—A short time ago I sent 
you a clipping from the Times-Democrat concerning an 
injunction by an old and invalid gentleman against a 
neighbor for keeping a dog which barked all night and 
prevented sleep and rest. The dog was sent away, and is 
supposed to have died of a broken heart. You gave it 
editorial comment. The sequel appears in this morning’s 
T.-D., which I inclose. J. H. Sampsett, M.D. 





“The Court of Appeals yesterday passed upon the case 
of Joseph H. Marks vs Geo. D. Luce, known as the dog 
case, sustaining the decision of the lower court. Judge 
King, before whom the case was heard originally, granted 
an injunction which compelled Mr. Luce to abate the 
nuisance complained of in the petition filed by Mr. Marks, 
which was the barking of a dog owned by the defendant. 
Mr. Luce appealed the case, but meanwhile the dog, 
which was the cause of the litigation, died of a broken 
heart. Notwithstanding this fact the court considered 
the issues put forth, and yesterday gave its opinion. The 
Court of Appeals also affirmed that part of the decision 
of the lower court awarding Mr. Marks damages in the 
sum of $250. 

“Tt will be recalled that Mr. Marks, who is an aged 
man, and a sufferer from chronic heart trouble, instituted 
this suit for the purpose of stopping the barking of a 
dog owned by Mr. Luce, who is a next door neighbor. 
He asked for damages as well as for an injunction. The 
syllabus of the opinion handed down is as follows: 

“*Any person whose rights are invaded may invoke the 
aid of the courts to prevent any act which, if done, would 
entitle him to damages. On the merits, the case is en- 
tirely with the plaintiff, and the judgment is affirmed.” 


Fox Hunter Luck. 


- Enossurc Faris, Vt—When I have time I will tell 
you about one ef your readers—Mr. Greenwood—riding 
out quietly and in a most comfortable manner and shoot- 
ing from his sleigh a couple of foxes that Harty and 
Hannibal were running their legs off trying to get even a 
glimpse of. Each of their hounds had a fox going, and 
they were racing back and forward from hill to hill try- 
ing to get a sight, if not a shot, at one or both of the 
foxes. The whole story is too funny for anything, and 
when I have iime I'll tell it, though Harty is walking 
around on his toes with blood in his eye, and it is danger- 
ous business to mention that particular hunt. 


Gamy-Gire Slicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 


Nitwoop, Ill.,. Feb. 15—We noted Mr. Cristadoro’s 
seasonable stories in the February 13 number, and 
thought we had our champion cornered with the rabbit 
story. We read it when he was present, expecting him to 
quietly pull his freight to where a champion would be 
respected and looked up to. Not so, however. When we 
finished, he settled back, and, after spitting on the stove 
door knob, remarked: “Yes, that’s a good way. I caught 
two four-hourse wagonloads of geese that way out in 
Missouri.” : 

Needless to say we did not spring the wolf story on 
him, but ordered him to leave the place, which he pro- 
ceeded to do, and while on the way to the door, said: 

“Talk about catching game and hunting in general and 
queer experiences, I want to say I had one that is hard to 
beat. It was in the fall of ’88; I went hunting chickens 
cone afternoon, and fired at one chicken that started to 
fly straight up after the shot was fired. I watched him 
for a while until he got out of sight, and then went on 
hunting, thinking it was a queer thing for a chicken to 
fly straight up until it got out of sight. The next after- 
noon, about the same time as the day previous, I started 
out again and went over the same ground. When I 
came to the place I had stood when the chicken went 
out of sight, I stopped and was thinking of the circum- 
stance when chuwhum! I heard something hit the ground 
by my side. Upon investigating J found it was a dead 
chicken. I ‘don’t say it was the one I shot at the day 
before, but if it wasn't, where did it come from?” 

If you can’t come to the front with something pretty 
stiff, we will not try again to get ahead of the “good old 

nm,” who has a reputation to sustain, and comes 
near doing it. He was a soldier in the Civil War, and 
has had all the good times, bad times, queer times and 
experiences that. could come to any one man, so if there is 
nothing that can beat the rabbit story, we won’t read 
them to him. 

I hope someone will come to the front with a good one 
that will make the “Deacon” go without a single remark. 
We are somewhat on-the story ourself, but have nothing 
to say when the “Deacon” is near 1 Gh ak 











All communications for Forgst awa Stream must be 
directed. to Forest ond Stream Pub. Co.; New York; to 
receive attention, We have no other office, © 
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A. C, A. National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


The Shenandoahs Cruise the 
Greenbrier. 


BY F. R. WEBB (“COMMODORE”), OF STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 





The Story Which Won the Fourth Prize of $10 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruising Competition. 





I,—The Log. 

(Continued from page 195 ) 

THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1903. 
WE remained here quietly and lazily in camp all day, 
reading, loafing, dozing, etc., and in the course of the day 
at least six or eight inches of water ran off ahead of us. 
After breakfast I took the tent off my canoe and all the 
camp plunder out of her, and launched her, and paddled 
back up the river half a mile and across, where I landed 
and walked back up the railroad another half mile to a 
farmhouse, high up on the hillside, where I procured 
some much needed supplies, returning laden with fresh 
eggs, butter, lard, and a-loaf of “salt risin’” bread. We 
did a little fishing this afternoon and evening close 
around camp, but with only fair success; making enough 
of a catch, however, to provide ourselves with an ample 
fish supper, as well as a supply for the morrow’s break- 
fast. We have been troubled more or less with a perfect 


* pest of black gnats at night at our various camps. The 


first night out, at Durbin, they were specially obnoxious, 
and George produced a couple of boxes of some sort of 
villainous compound labeled “Lollicapop,” with which we 
anointed our hands, wrists, and faces. It proved a toler- 
ably efficient protection, as none but the hardiest veteran 
of a gnat or mosquito had the nerve to face it; but after 
some two or three nights of it I preferred to take my 
chances with the bugs. Merely leaving the box open in 
the tent had the effect of driving out hundreds of the 
younger and more callow gnats, who were quite unabie 
to stand the “sad green smell,” as George termed it. They 
had my sympathy. ” 
Frmay, JULY 3, 1903. 

We had a five o'clock call this morning, and were 
packed and afloat by 7:30, with nearly a foot less water 
under us; which, while it still gave us a sufficiency of 
water for cruising purposes, greatly improved the fishing ; 
and we went into camp at one o'clock with*uite a*cargo 
of fish in the hold of George’s smack. . He fished all 
through the morning’s cruise, as usual,. while I, as usual, 
contented myself with loafing along beside him, or astern, 
and enjoyed to the utmost the cruise and the exquisitely 
beautiful scenery. Although we got down to the bottom 
on more than one shallow rapid, we found the cruising 
preferable on this lower stage of water, as the river is in 
a more normal condition, and we see it as it really ‘1s. 
Our morning’s cruise of fifteen miles was a most interest- 
ing one, and.took us through the noted Droop Mountain 
gorge, considered to be the worst place on‘ the river, and 
one much dreaded by the old-time loggers and rafters. 
At this place, twenty-five. miles below Marlinton, the 
river breaks through the mountain chain, and continues 
its course down the next valley to the west, and we had 
been hearing of this Droop Mountain gorge pretty much 
all the way down the river, with warnings plentiful as 
tc its dangers; and we approached it with considerable 
interest, albeit we did not anticipate any particular trouble 
in getting through. We found the place all right enough, 
and the rapids followed each other thick and fast, the 
Spice Run rapid coming.first, followed by the Copper- 
head Rocks,- Davy’s. Run, .Glen Rocks, and -.McClure 
Rocks, with perhaps one: or- two..thers-of lesser note: 
We found them. but little different. from .the constant 
succession -of rapidswe-had been tiinning all the-way 
down the river, and none. of them -gave a$ ihuch tromble 
as the frequent sharp. pitches to, be found. sn‘ the upper 
river between: Cass and: Durbin: . The. Spice’ Rum rapid 
afforded us rare: sporti as its big . waves Smashed ‘and 
rolled over our decks and, closed hatches in ‘true*Shenan- 
doah fashion, although the channel -was:pérfectly clear of 
rocks—plenty ‘of ’the latter; however, being Stréwn it -pro- 
miscuous confusion up along under the railroad embank- 
ment in the contaVity’ of the-end. ..After.‘tinming’ the 
rapid I landed arid climbed the: railroad-embaakmient and 
teok a snap at George. withthe kedak as he ‘cathe pitcingg 
and tossing down the.tohaggan slide. “The “Copperhead 
Rocks we found muck jongez. than usual, and quite rocky, 
particularly around the bend to the left, and much care 
was required to thréad Str way in and- out atang: them, 
but the run was, successfully’ made, and: w¢ reached the 


‘bottom without striking anything br anywhere. ‘In fact, 


the entire gorge was run with perfect ease by the exercise 
of a little skill and care, and'we found nothing to. dread 
in this passage at all. The run is -interesting and ex- 
citing, but presents no difficulties that the practiced 
canoeist cannot surmount by the exercise. of. ordinary 
care. It is but fair to state, however, that our informa- 
tion was entirely from the startipoint of the loggers and 


raftsmen, and not from that of the canoeist. It is one 
thing to run a light, easily managed canoe down one of 
these rapids at low water, and quite another to come 
down over them aboard of a heavy, unwieldy rooft. log 
raft on top of a head of water from 4ft. to 8ft. higher, 
or even more; a stage, in fact, on which the entire run of 
seventy miles from Marlinton to Ronceverte was made in 
one day, when the water rushes down these steep inclines 
with irresistible power and violence. The perils are much 
enhanced by the fact—indeed the entire risk is due to this 
fact—that the river is exceedingly tortuous in this gorge, 
and the water piles down the rapids and up against the 
rocks on the bank with such force, the river being, as a 
rule, quite narrow through here, that it is only with the 
utmost labor and skill that a raft can be swung around 
the bends without jamming the bow end into the bank or 
on to the rocks at the bottom of the concave shoots. 
Lives have been lost in here, and more than one of these 
rifts owes its name to some unfortunate who was ship- 
wrecked and drowned, notably the Davy’s Run rapids 
and the Glen Rocks rapid. In the latter a man named 
Glenn is said to have lost his life while taking down a 
raft of hewn timbers with which to build the bridge at 
Caldwell which was burned nearly forty years later dur- 
ing the war. This raft is supposed to have been one of 
the earliest rafts ever run down the river. It has been 
some years since any rafting has been done on the river, 
and now that the railroad parallels the river, it is not 
likely that any more rafting will be done, to say nothing 
of the numerous sawmill plants located in the valley 
along the line of the road, some of them of immense 
capacity, although while at Marlinton I heard rumors of 
one more rafting expedition to be fitted out in the spring; 
probably owing quite as much to the desire of the old 
raftsmen to once more run the river, with its attendant 
excitement, as to anything else. 

We passed Droop station presently, which we knew to 
be below all of the worst water, immediately below which 
the river made a sharp turn to the left and wound its 
sinuous way around a long projecting spur of the moun- 
tain, which the railroad cut off by the simple expedient 
of a tunnel, and for several miles the scenery was of the 
wildest, albeit the water was not worse than usual. This 
leop is known as the “big bend,” although there is a 
much larger “big bend” further down the river, some 
miles below Alderson, on the main line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio road, where the railroad cuts off 15 miles of 
river by a tunnel 1% miles in length. The mountains 
hemmed the river closely in on either side and towered 
aloft so high that the head became dizzy in trying to 
locate the summits. Great masses of broken, stratified 
cliffs cropped out among the trees high up on the moun- 
tainsides, or towered high above the’ treetops and clear 
to the summits in fantastic, castle-like formations which 
were picturesque and interesting. We were in the densely 
shaded windings of this gorge for an hour or more, be- 
fore, with.a sharp twist to the left, the river emerged 
trom the fastnesses of the mountains and the country be- 
came more open, while at the same time the railroad 
sprang out from the mountain wall through the end of 
the tunnel, and again ran high up along the bank of the 
river on our right. We began to look for an eligible 
camp-site, and in the course of an hour a beautiful turfy 
bank, well shaded, by large trees, appeared on our right, 
the railroad obligingly retiring a quarter of a mile inland 
along the foot of the mountain range, and on landing to 
prospect for a camp-site I poked the investigating nose 
of my canoe into a fine cold spring at the water’s edge. 
We were not long in getting our plunder ashore.and our 
camp in shape, after which a plenteous repast, consisting 
ef a can of hot soup and succotash, with a pot of hot 
coffee, was stowed away, and. the afternoon devoted to 
the interesting and pleasant occupation of loafing. A 
brisk little shower drove us to the shelter of. our tents. 
but -it did not-last long, and was not severe enough to 
promise any effect on the river. We had a visit:late in 
the afternoon from -an-ancient- fisherman, -who was pursu- 
ing his*avocation on the opposite: side of the river as we 
came..down, and-:who poled across. in his primitive boat 
after our tents became in evidence. I offered him a-toddy; 
Which “he accepted with the remark that he; took’ his 
liquot..different from most.men, which statement.he pro- 
ceeded to verify by putting a teaspoonful of sugar. in the 
bottom-of the glass I gave him, after which-he* filled thie 
glass with five fingers of straight ‘whiskey—no’ water— 
and after stirring the sugar well.in,-he proceeded to-par- 
take of .the ae teaspoonful at a.fime, much.as an’ old 
lady ‘would sip’ het ciip- of tea... .He.expressed’ his appre- 
ciation.of the brand of.“licker” with which we°were pro- 
vided,..and declined a second help, and shortly #fter got 
iif his“‘big wooden boat and poled “himself back across the 
river, Well Jaden’ with tnost of George’s morriing’s atch, 


Sea ee 


there being more.than we could possibly usé ourselves. 
We had a royal fish supper off a big three-pdétixf4 “bags 
taken by George in the course of the merning, and after 
2 few. trials with our fly tackle in the twilight,-with no 
results, we passed the evening pleasantly around our little 


camp-fire, over our pipes. the sun dropped behind the 


towering wal] in the west, the full moon appeared over 


the crest of the ridge to the east, and flooded the narrow 
valley with her silvery radiance, and the night was a 
beautiful one. 

‘SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1903. 


We got an early start this morning, and were afloat 
and under way by 7:30. I rigged up my fly-tackle and 
fished during this morning’s cruise, with very good suc- 
cess, while George with his. diabolical “sardine” had his 
usual luck, and his fish-bag was soon quite well loaded. 
He got rid of his morning catch later by giving the entire 
lot to a fisherman in the river a short distance below 
Falling Spring. Our run for the first few hours—until 
it got too blazing hot for comfort, for this was a hot 
day, and the first taste of real hot -weather we had on the 
cruise—was an exquisitely lovely one. The beautiful 
river is nowhere more beautiful than in this section. 
After passing out of the Droop Mountain gorge the val- 
ley opens out: considerably, and our morning’s cruise was 
through country that, while it lost nothing in picturesque- 
ness and beauty, was not so depressingly wild and primi- 
tive. The river also became broader and more open, and 
the water began to. lose its trout-stream amber tint, and 
to take on more of the slaty blue tint so familiar to 
travelers on the main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
road who are accustomed to admire its beauties from the 
car windows as the trains speed along its banks between 
Ronceverte and Hinton. A few miles below our camp 
we skirted along under a frowning cliff with the railroad 
clinging to its face in a narrow little notch a few feet 
above the water. At this place there was formerly a 
most picturesque line of castle and chimney-like forma- 
tions jutting out from the wall, but unfortunately the 
railroad right of Way had destroyed every vestige of 
them. The scars on the face of the cliff where these 
tormations had clung to the rocky wall behind were 
plainly apparent as we drifted smoothly and. swiftly by. 
The water is still and deep along here, and the images of 
the cliffs, trees, etc., were faithfully reproduced in an 
inverted position, broken and distorted into wavy lines as 
the water rippled and swirled from our paddles and the 
bows of the gently moving canoes. We found the water 
getting down on us a little on this morning’s run, and we 
had to get out and wade down two or three rapids that 
were broader and shallower than usual, with our light- 
ened canoes drifting easily ahead of us at the length of 
the stern painters; but as a rule we found a sufficiency 
of water, and didn’t mind these few exceptions. We 
reached the village of Falling Spring, nestled high up on 
the hill tops a little ways back from the river, and hung 
up here for an hour and more while I went up into the 
village for mail and supplies. There are two towns here 
—Renick, a product of the railroad, down on the river 
bank at the station, and Falling Spring, half a mile up the 
hill, and almost straight up, at that. Knowing nothing 
in advance of Renick, I had had our mail addressed to 
Falling Spring, and a hot, tedious climb up the long hill 
was the result. However, I was rewarded by a goodly 
package of mail for. both myself and George. 

To-day being the Glorious Fourth, the whole country 
seemed to be out in gala attire, and all work or business 
seemed to be suspended for the day. It was 10:30 when 
we got under way again, and turned our bows down 
stream. The river turns sharply to the left just below 
the picturesque old covered bridge at this place, and 
shoots swiftly along under the railroad embankment, 
which lies up along the -bluff in- the concavity of the 
bend. About half a mile below.:the village we had a 
rattling lively plunge down-a- steep, rocky, and very 
reugh little fall of about 50 yards in length, where, al- 
though our decks and closed’ hatclies were liberally 
cashed with the spray fromthe big wave erests, we made 
the run without’ touching“a rock. . Not-far below this fall 
the river turns sharply to the right again, and just below 
the elbow we passed the remains of an old dam, built as 
an aid to raft navigation, as the rapid above, in the angle 
of the bend, had proved peculiarly disastrous to many a 
raft, owing to the difficulty in swinging arodnd the sharp 
corner without poking the nose -of the..raft into the bank 
or among the rocks which plentifully line the shores on 
either side. The dam has long-béen:ofit of commission, 
and is broken out. so-that:it-presents no. obstacle to canoe 
navigation, while the old sluiceway, through which the rafts 
made the passage is -still: quite in evidence, but now per- 
fectly dry. Just below and across from the old dam we 
landed on a beautiful,- rocky,-.well .shaded bank for a 
crink of water from-a cold spring.-that. rippled brightly 
down over the rocks and among the huge boulders into 
the river. It was sucha beautriul spot that we loafed 
here quite a little while, enjoying the charmingly beauti- 
ful surroundings, and taking:a rest from the heat of-the 
sun. If it had been an hour: later.-we would have made 
camp here, and we-afterward.-regeetted very much that 
we did not do-so anyhow, for. aur. next'two or three days’ 
crtrises' developed -the fact that there ig a singular scarcity 
of eligible camp-sites between Falling Spring and- Ronce- 
verte, and we had several hot, tedious hours to pass 
through on this morning’s run before we finally went into 
camp. However, we did not know this, and we finally 


re-embarked and pushed on down, and about noon be: 
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gan to look for a camp, our desire in this respect being 
sharply accentuated by the fact that the sun had become 
most unbearably hot, and cruising was anything but a 
pleasure. None offered, and finally, about 1 o'clock, we 
landed, on_a shaded sand bank at the foot of an island, 
whose only recommendation was that it was immediately 
in front of a little shambling farmhouse, where we would 
be likely to find a supply of drinking water. It was 
directly opposite the mouth of Spring Creek, and George 
was anxious to camp here, as the swift water just above, 
rippling down around the foot of the island, seemed to be 
an unusually promising fishing ground; and also because 
Spring Creek was coming in muddy and discolored from 
some unknown cause, and George did not want to get into 
the muddy water for his afternoon fishing. George’s 
principal interest in a cruise lies in the fishing, and he is 
keenly sensitive to anything and everything that bears on 
his favorite sport, one way or the other. Inquiry at the 





The Fisherman. 


house developed the fact that their supply of drinking 
water was obtained from a small creek coming in a 
couple of hundred yards below, and on walking down ‘to 
inspect it I found that the water was quite as warm as 
the river water, and quite unfit to drink. An inspectior 
of the other side of the river revealed no more favorable 
camping facilities, to say nothing of the discolored water 
from the creek being on that side; so in disgust George 
exlaimed: “You go ahead and find a place that suits 
you; I’ll camp wherever you say!” So I pushed on 
ahead, George leisurely following on the clear side of 
the river, working his “sardine” as he came.. I had a 
most distressingly hot mile or two’s paddle, looking in 
vain for an eligible location on either side .of the_river, 


until finally I dropped hopelessly and helplessly ashore, ™ 


completely done up with the heat, at the mouth of a small, 
cool looking brook coming in from under a high bluff on 
the sunny side of the river. The water looked tempting, 
and I plunged in my hands and soused my face and head 
in it, and found it to be almost ice cold; and as we both 
thought it unwise to pass it (George having come up by 
this time), we went ashore here for the rest of the day, 
and after lunch put up the camp. It was beyond a doubt 
the meanest and most uncomfortable camp I have ever 
made. A-barren, rocky beach extended from the water’s 
edge to the foot of the bluff, which rose steeply behind 





The Big Dam at Roncverte. 


it; the place was absolutely without shade, and the under- 
growth, which straggled down the face of the bluff be- 
hind us, was almost impenetrable, and even when pene- 
trated for a few feet with much difficulty, it was so close 
and hot as to be more unbearable than the sun outside. 
We spent’ a most wretchedly uncomfortable afternoon, 
which seemed to be absolutely endless, in that oven of a 
piace, our sufferings alleviated to some extent by the fact 
that the sun was under a cloud for a large. part-of the 
time. Also I put in about an hour.in swimming in: the 
refreshing waters of the river. George, who would fish in 
Tophet if he could find a place where the water wasn’t 
boiling, fished most of the afternoon, but with only. fair 
success, and he finally laid aside his fishing. tackle and 
went swimming also. As we seem to have a “Camp 
Damnation” on all of our trips—the Greenbier.:trip,..the 
Shenandoah, etc.—it seemed to me not inappropriate--to 
christen this place “Camp Damnation” also.’ We had 
hoped to find a nice comfortable place and lie by: and loaf 
over Sunday, but we turned in with the mutual ‘assurance 
that no Sunday would be spent here, but a short Sunday 
cruise would be the order of the day. ween TEet 
. Sunpay, JULY 5, 1903. - we 
-* We got up leisurely this morning and had breakfast, 
and‘ lazily packed and launched ‘our canoes, and, jt_was 
fully 9 o’clock before we were afloat. We weté;jn'.no 
hurry, as our camp ground was shady enough duritiz the 
morning hours, and we only had in view a Short. Sabbath 
-day’s cfuise, with an early camp and plenty of ‘loafing; 
but, as it proved, we had our customary luck in’finding'a 
camp place, and we cruised not less than sixteen miles, 
and it was after 2 o’clock before we succeeded in locating 


# camp that was at all eligible The day was cloudy and 


overcast and the cruising quite comfortable, as well as 
full of interest. The mountains closed in on us again 
with wild, towering, tree-clothed walls close at hand on 
either side, with here and there gigantic rock masses 
looming up above the treetops on the mountain summits, 
or projecting in ragged masses out from the tree lines on 
the steep slopes, and the scenery was more like it was 
up above Cass. It presently began to rain, and for three 
hours we had a heavy thunderstorm, with furious driving 
rain; but, clad in our rubbers, we kept right on down the 
river. Running a rapid river in a heavy rain is ticklish 
business, particularly if the stream is unfamiliar; but we 
kept on going over short, still pools into which the rain 
beat fiercely, blistering the surface and spurting up in fierce 
little jets; and down rough, heavy rapids, where the sur- 
face indications were so obscured by the beating rain 
that it was decidedly ticklish business to keep off the 
rocks that did not show their heads above water. It was 
not difficult to diagnose the “set” of the water down the 
rapids, and we put our canoes in the likeliest looking 
water and took the rocks on trust; and got through rapid 
after rapid without mishap of any kind, including the 
really long and quite rough rapid just above the old 
covered bridge across the river a little above AntHony’s 
Creek, known to the old-time raftsmen as the “bridge 
rapid,” and about which we had been warned, and which 
we found quite as long and rough as the worst of those 
in the Droop Mountain gorge, and with the rocks strewn 
around thicker and in much more careless profusion. 
We got a few rather heavy knocks in here, but réached 
the bottom all right enough, right side up, and without 
injury to our canoes. Fortunately in this rainy morning’s 
run, we found plenty of water, even in the broadest and 


- shallowest rapids, and did not have to get out and do 


any wading in the rain. There were several earth-jarring 
thunder claps over among the mountain tops, but we felt 
secure, far down in the bottom of that abysmal gorge, 
as we felt certain that a lightning flash with any sense 
of discrimination whatever would much prefer picking 
out a tall, likely looking tree on some of the interminable 
mountain tops, rather than come nosing around in the 





“We loafed here quite a while.” 


bottom of that trough in the mountains in search of a 
couple of very small and inconspicuous canoes; and the 
event proved that I was right. About noon the storm 
passed over, and the sun came out blazing hot, and_made 
things interesting for us for the next two hours as we 
shot along down the swift river, scanning eéither bank 
closely in hopes of a camp-site that was at all favorable. 
Bend after bend was passed, and nothing appeared that 
was at all eligible. We had hoped to find a place at the 
mouth of Anthony’s Creek, but the ground was densely 
Overgrown with bushes, wet and bedraggled from the 
rain. Finally I landed on an open looking sand bank 
where a road dipped down into the river, and where the 
ground was sufficiently open to allow room for our tented 
canoes. Two or three fishing poles, cut from the nearest 
thicket, with lines attached, leaned against the bushes on 
one side of the road, indicating that human habitation 
was probably not far off, with promise of drinking water. 
Hanging on the hook attached to one of the lines was the 
dried and shriveled remains of one of those curious rep- 
tiles found only in the tributaries of the Mississippi 
known as “hellbender.” The hook was still fast in the 
skeleton jaw, telling a mute, pathetic story of man’s need- 
less cruelty to the helpless lower orders. The roof of an 
old mill showed up through the trees a short distance up 
the road. We had easily shot the old, broken out dam 
half a mile above, and I walked back up along the road 
toward it, hoping to: find water for drinking and cooking 
purposes. The old mill was found to be in ruins. The 
roof was tumbling in, the floor had dropped down below 
the underpinning in places; the doors and windows were 
all gone, and the place had the air of being decidedly out 
of commission.” At the fitrther end there appeared ‘signs 
of occupation. -A stovepipe was sticking out of a window- 
less hole in the wall; a few rude pieces of furniture were 
scattered around outside, and as I passed I caught sight 
of a frowzy, unkempt female head back of.a sightless win- 
cow, evidently watching me -with some curiosity. 
Through another window opéning’ a still frowzier and 
more unkempt male head was thrust. I looked no further 
for water, but returned to George with the news of my 
find, and we agreed that perhaps we might do better 
further down; so I re-embarked and we pushed on, hot- 
ter, hungrier, and thirstier than ever. A couple of. miles 
bélow we hailed with delight the appéarance of a bright 
Jittle thread of water slipping noiselessly. down the sandy 
bank, deep down in a little notch worn in the soft, sandy 
‘soil, and losing itself in the river.’ An’ old wooden boat 
tay half ‘sunken in the water alongside of the little rivu- 
let at a bit of a landing “dmong the bushes. _ With one 
“accord ‘we. rushed our canoes-ashore alongside the old 
‘boat, and” were rewarded. by the discovery of. a cold 
“spting With an-.excellerit vein of water welling out from 
undér"the roots of a huge sytamore, and with a really 
comfortable bank on which to place the. canoes,* well 
screened from the sun both morning and afternoon by a 
heavy growth of trees, without undergrowth enough to 
make things uncomfortable, and. it did not take us long 


tc get our camp plunder ashore. The river bank across 


from us, and for a mile or more each way up and down 
the river, was a thousand feet high and almost straight 
up and down, tree-clothed to the summit, with here and 
there jagged cliff masses projecting their bulks in fan- 
tustic shapes far out beyond the tree line. The railroad 
lay along a narrow little shelf scratched into the face of 
the mountain some twenty or thirty feet above the river, 
which was piled full of broken rock masses along. the 
water’s edge at the foot of the embankment, and which 
were strongly suggestive of bass. On our side of‘ the 
river a strip of level land a couple of hundred yards in 
width lay up and down the river, back of which Wallow- 
Hole Mountain lifted its crest fifteen hundred feet. up 
into the sky. Along this narrow little strip of bottom 
land old man Blankenship had a little farm and lived in 
an humble little cabin a short distance from our camp 
with his grandchildren. While we were making camp 
the old man came along with a couple of neighbors—a 





The Copperhead Rock Rapids—Mount George in Distance. 


man and a woman—whom he was preparing to set across 
the river. While evidently surprised to find squatters on 


his land, he was cordial and pleasant, and assured us that... 
we were perfectly welcome. The neighbors proved to be.’ 


our passing acquaintances of the old mill above, and 
turned out to be agreeable and pleasant in spite of their 
unprepossessing abiding place. A good hot fish dinner 
was served at 4.0’clock, which did duty for supper, also, 
after which the canoes were drawn ashore and the tents 
erected over them, and the camp leisurely put in shape, 
including the fly, as the weather was by no means above 
suspicion. I settled down to my correspondence, while 
George improved the opportunity to go a-fishing. He 
made quite a nice catch, which, as we. were pretty well 
surfeited with fish, we took to the old man’s cabin and 
presented to him. 
Monpay, JULY 6, 1903... 

As this place looked favorable for fishing, and as we 
l:ad but a few days more for the cruise, George suggested 
that we lie by here a day and try the water; so after 
breakfast we took our tackle and sallied forth; but -al- 
though we used first flies and afterward Helgramites, 
neither of us scored a rise. The river was discovered to 
be rising, as a result of Sunday’s heavy storm, which 
probably accounts for the bass refusing to strike; so;safter 





A Landing for Water. 


an hour’s fruitless exertion, we gave it up and returned 
to camp, and after George had set-me across the river .in 
the old man’s boat I had a hot- walk of a mile and.a 
half up the railroad. to-a bit-of a. country store, where I 
had the expeditionary coal oil can filled. .On my-return 
I found the river was coming up. quite rapidly, and by 
the middle of the afternoon there was a foot and a half 
of discolored,-muddy water coming down; which of 
course knocks out the: fishing,-and will end the cruise to- 
morrow at Ronceverte; -It does not.-take-these mountain 
streams more than two.or three-days to-run clear after a 
rain, but, as I-had only about that much.time remaining 
for this outing, :it-did not seem: worth while to wait any 
longer on the. water: .The: afternoon was spent. lazily in 
camp, reading, dozing,-etc. The old man was down in 
camp -a couple of hours during: the- afternoon.. He has 
been a mighty hunter, and is now-a- mighty talker. 
George likes: to’ hear~him: talk, and tell-of his numerous 
hunting exploits-and adventures, but-I found him. borous. 
TUESDAY, ‘JULY 7; 1903. : 

We got an early start this morning, and were afloat by 

7 :30, with a couple of feet more muddy water under us 
than we had when we’ arrived here. ~The old mati’ was 
down while we wefe cleaning up the kitchen utensils ‘and 
putting things to rights, and we turned over ‘to-him ‘what 
few supplies, in ‘the way of coffee, sugar, etc., that we 
had:left over, which he thankfully accepted. ‘We lingeréd 
lazily down along this last “Stretéh of the river, loth to 
leave the beautiful’ stream at the Jast, albeit-‘the flush 
_water carried us..alotig at.a liyely-rate, amd -we had“a 
quick and easy cruisé Of fifteen” itités_ to Ronceverte? ar- 
riving there at about 11°o’clock:’ The day’s cruise Tre- 
minded us in more ways than one of our elegant day’s 
cruise between Cass and Marlinton, We found the rapids 
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about as they had been all along—occurring constantly, 
but not specially rough; in fact, we found this section of 
the river the easiest in that respect of any section that 
we had as yet cruised over. My chart gives a couple of 
100 feet contour lines across the river at a distance of 
less than four miles between our camp and Caldwell, and 
we had expected to have rather a strenuous time of it this 
morning, but we found no indications of any unusual fall. 
We passed under the picturesque old covered bridge at 
Caldwell—curious how much alike all of these old bridges 
are!—and found a 3-foot dam below it, the first we have 
encountered on the cruise since portaging the dam at 
Cass, but with the present water we went right over it, 
after standing up in our canoes to diagnose the situation. 
Presently the main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way appeared on the left bank, and we skirted along it for 
a couple of miles or so, until it crossed over our heads to 
the right bank on a fine iron bridge, immediately below 
which our little Greenbrier road, which has been keeping 
us company for the entire cruise, loses its identity in the 
main line. Long lines of old disused and decaying log 
booms, relics of the rafting days before the construction 
of the Greenbrier road, and indicating our approach to 
Ronceverte, began to appear, and it was a nice question 
to choose the proper side at the head of a boom. We got 


;on the wrong side of one of them once, and had to make 


a portage, fortunately an easy one, by stepping out on 
one of the links of the massive log chain and sliding 
our canoes over and through a little gap between the ends 
of the log links. The immense lumber mills of the St. 
Lawrence Company at Ronceverte next appeared, past 
which we slowly paddled, arousing no little interest and 
curiosity in the minds of the numerous men at work on 
the river front, and the end of our cruise was close at 
hand, for in a few minutes more we beached our canoes 
on a grassy, well shaded bank immediately above the 
immense 20-foot dam at Ronceverte, which to us was 
the foot of navigation, and our delightful and interesting 
cruise of two weeks and 110 miles was at an end. 

We had plenty of time, as we had all day before us, 
so we took things leisurely. We unpacked the canoes 
and drew them up out of the water, and sorted out the 


camp plunder—something of a task with George, as his 
canoe and part of his stuff was to return to Staunton, 
while a considerable part of it was to be returned by ex- 
press to his home in Frostburg, Maryland, and still a 
third installment was to be made up and placed in his 
clothes bag and taken with him, for it was his plan to 
return up the Greenbrier road to Durbin, and thence go 
back to Arbogast’s on the upper waters of the “Near 
Prong” (the location of Camp Cooke), and have a few 
July days with the trout (George loves to fish), after 
which he would get home as he came, by working his way 
back up through the mountain on the various log roads 
until he reached the main road at Elkins, whence he could 
read his title clear to an orthodox and quick trip home. 
We had lunch on the bank under the trees, after which a 
wagon was procured from the village and the canoes 
and camp duffle hauled to the freight station, where all 
of the camp outfit was boxed and shipped separately. We 
find that it pays to box everything separately that will go 
in a box, and send the canoes as absolutely light and 
empty as possible, for we never escape paying four times 
first-class rates, actual weight, on the canoes, and it is 
poor economy to leave a couple of hundred pounds or so 
of camp duffle in a canoe to make it weigh that much 
more, when the same stuff can be sent at one-fourth the 
rate when boxed separately. 

Ronceverte is essentially a railroad and lumber town, 
and although quite an important business point from a 
railroad standpoint, we did not find much in it to interest 
us, as we idled around the little place for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, after we had secured a room at 
the hotel and indulged in the luxury of a shave. a clean 
flannel outing shirt, and respectable garments. Polk Mil- 
ler, the delineater of negro characters, with his inimitable 
quartette of plantation darkey singers, chanced to be 
there that evening, and helped us to pass the evening in a 
pleasant and entertaining manner, and the next morning 
found us on our respective trains, each homeward bound 
in his own way. 

I1L—EPILOGUE. 


As a cruising stream, the Greenbrier is a distinct and 
pronounced success, combining all the good qualities a 


cruising stream should have—good swift water, plenty of 
rapids, which, while sufficiently rough to be exciting, are 
not dangerous; beautiful and picturesque mountain 
scenery; a genial, healthful climate, free from malaria 
and mosquitoes, and good bass fishing withal. We were 
delighted with the success of our experiment, and our 
only regret was that I did not have a week more at my 
disposal, so that we could lie by a couple of days for the 
bad water to run off, and then continue the cruise to 
Hinton, where the Greenbrier unites with the New River. 
There is-some rough water scattered around in the re- 
cesses of the “big bend,” not far above Hinton, and the 
bass fishing is said to be unusually good in this remote 
region. These points will make it attractive to both me 
and George, and it is quite likely that next year will find 
us again gliding over its mirror-like reaches, slipping 
over its glassy shallows, and shooting swiftly down its 
rock-strewn rapids in our canoes. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. — 


Shattemuc Yacht snd Canoe Club, 


The annual meeting of the Shattemuc Yacht and Canoe 
Club was held at the club house on March 3, Vice-Com- 
modore Gilbert M. Todd presiding. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Com., Franklin Brandreth; Vice- 
Com., Gilbert M. Todd; Rear-Com., Edward B. Sher- 
wood; Sec’y, William E. Barlow; Treas., William M. 
Carpenter; Meas., Roger M. Haddock: Trustees, three 
years, Edward B. Sherwood, Edwin L. Todd. Governing 
Committee—J. Herbert Carpenter, chairman; Gilbert M. 
Todd, William I. Townsend, T. Henry Calam, Albert R. 
Genet. Committee on Admission—Franklin Brandreth, 
chairman; William I. Townsend, Edwin L, Todd, T. 
Henry Calam, Remsen W. Nourse. House Committee— 
James Bedell, chairman; Roger M. Haddock, S. Olin 
Washburne, A. Fred Carpenter, J. E. Huber. Regatta 
Committee—William M. Carpenter, chairman; William 
E. Barlow, Robert T. Dennis. Auditing Committee— 
William C. Kipp, chairman; T. Henry Calam, Milton C. 
Palmer. 
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The Indra. Log. 


The Story of a Cruise trom Marbkhead, Mss, 
to Sydoey. N. B. 
BY HENRY G. PICKERING, BOSTON, MASS. 

To the yachtsman pure and simple, to the tired 
brain worker who has never even guessed its stimulat- 
ing and recuperative power, and to the mere senti- 
mental idler, be he yachtsman or no, a cruise on sum- 
mer seas Offers alike and in turn the eager sport, the 


rest and the lazy indulgence so welcome to their sev- - 


eral desires and so essential to their individual needs. 

There is enough of active responsibility and delightful 
freedom to satisfy the sailor’s keenest longings, and 
enough of absolute do-nothingness, if he so elects, with 
an enforced separation from life’s more insistent de- 
mands, to force the thoughts of.the over-tired into 
new and restful channels; and for each and all the three, 
there is the strange and stirring companionship of the 
sea, so compelling and absorbing that the voyager is 
by turns and despite himself sailor, idler, philosopher, 
and dreamer as the changing moods of sea and wind 
ahd sky shall determine, and all to his lasting content- 
ment and well being. This, by way of philosophic pro- 
logue to the reader, whether he shall be on sport or 
health or simple pleasure bent, or even none of these, 
but only one who loves to hear of ventures by land and 
sea, albeit he shares them only in the spirit that makes 
all good and happy things our own. 

The coast of Maine has long and deservedly been the 
favorite sailing domain of Atlantic yachtsmen. In itself 
an unusually beautiful and interesting shore, and with 
safe and easy harbors at convenient intervals, it offers 
perhaps greater inducements for the short cruise than 
can be found in any other of our eastern waters. For 
while the summer resorts in almost every cove and in- 
let invite to pleasant idling, the uncertainty of its weath- 
er conditions supplies that element of excitement and 
not infrequent danger which makes, in large part, the 
charm of yachting life. 

Beyond Bar Harbor, however, or at farthest Campo- 
bello Island, it is unusual to find the New York or New 
England yacht. There seems to be a feeling of ‘vague 
apprehension, or it may be a lack of the sailor’s im- 
agination, in regard to the coast east and north of 
these points. To show, if possible, that this appre- 
hension is unfounded, and to stimulate without quite 
satisfying a healthy curiosity, this. story of a sailing 
cruise to the farther East has been written, with natural 
hesitation and some misgiving. It is told in the form 
of the yacht’s log, as actually kept from day to day; 
and if the incidents seem trivial and scarcely worthy 
the rere, it must be remembered that the life’ at 
‘gpa is one 0 en nd routine, and the shore 
gxperiencts brief and devoted, for the most part, to 
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our single pursuit of fishing. But with all its sameness— 
and there is a certain charm perhaps in all pleasant 
routine—it has been to us who shared it a record of de- 
lightful days to be long remembered and, if it may be, 
shared with others who shall read the simple story. 

It is a far cry—zoo miles by the coast, as we made 
it, from Marblehead to Sydney, Cape Breton. We 
were fifty-four days from anchorage to anchorage; but 
yachts do not sail as the crow flies, and tides and 
weather, though we had our share of good luck, are 
not always propitious. 

The Indra, Eastern Y. C., is a schooner yacht, built 
in 1901, by George Lawley & Son, of South Boston, 
painted white, measuring 46ft. On the waterline, and 
72it. over all, 15ft. beam, with 16 tons of lead outside 
on the keel. and drawing 10%ft. of water. Capable of 
eleven knots an hour in fair wind, of quick action in 
answering the helm, with a flush deck and ample stand- 
ing room, she is easily handled in any weather and is 
an unusually dry boat, standing well up to her work 
and holding her own without trouble in the heavy tide- 
rips of the lower Maine and Nova Scotia coasts. Be- 
low, she is roomy and thoroughly comfortable, having 
a large galley with men’s quarters forward, good cabin 
with plenty of headroom and wide transoms, owner’s 
stateroom at the foot of the companionway amidships, 
and guests’ stateroom with two bunks aft; convenient 
cupboards and lockers, set bowls for washing in state- 
rooms and lavatory, good sanitary equipment, and the 
entire boat well ventilated, clean, and wholesome. The 
sail- plan comprises the usual equipment of a schooner- 
rigged yacht, with a storm trysail for emergencies; the 
twe boats are the “dinghy” and the “gig,” both bright 
boats, that is, of the natural wood varnish. The finish 
of the yacht is mahogany, and the fittings of brass, 
kept brightly polished at all times, weather permitting. 
The ship’s company were the owner and three guests 
aft, with a crew of three and a steward forward; so we 
were full handed for the voyage. 

It is a Sunday morning, June 28, bright and clear 
when we leave our anchorage opposite the Eastern Y. 
C. in Marblehead Harbor; wind light from southwest; 
with all sails set and drawing well; down the 
Beverly and Manchester coast, past Eastern Point, 
where we dip the ensign to the American and Can- 
adian flags, flying at our good friend K’s, on the shore, 
and Thatcher’s twin lights are in line at 11:45. We take 
in the jib topsail and set the spinnaker, the breeze 
{freshens, and at 4 o’clock we make Portsmouth Harbor 
and come to anchor behind Kittery Point. A day of 
fine sailing, clear skies, and sparkling water, most favor- 
able of send-offs for the long voyage before us. 


It-is an early start next’ morning, 4:30; and megs: 
must be astirt The wind is light little of 
fore néon;. but the tide is with us and. reeze fresh- 
ens later, giving a rin to d, where we 
ground lightly on the muddy bottom as We come to 


r 


i 


«) 
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anchor, but swinging clear during the evening with the 
turn of the tide. 

Tuesday, the 3oth, and another early start at 5. A 
strenuous beginning, do you say? Well, try it some 
day, good reader, whether yachtsman or no, and draw 
the fine crisp air from over the water into your lungs 
and the sparkle and pure delight of the morning into 
your heart. To-day the wind is shifting from northeast 
to southwest, and at noon we set the spinnaker, most 
helpful of sails before the wind, off Cape Efizabeth, 
Portland Harbor, and carry it the rest of the day. .We 
make Port Clyde (Herring Gut), at 6:15, and come to 
anchor for the night. ‘ 

The morning brings our first fog and very light wind, 
but growing stronger from the southwest about noon. 
A good run to Madochawando Bay, opposite Castine, 
at 4:45. Here is a cozy harbor and good shelter, with 
a warm welcome from the household of our shipmate 
H., at his summer home. At the landing stage lies an 
old schooner, a peaceful “Temeraire tugged here to its 
last moorings,” the sea-moss deep on its weather-beaten 
sides, and vines and flowers running riot over its 
crumbling deck. Across this and climb the steep bank 
and everywhere are fine reaches of sea and shore, and 
our host’s piazza and hospitality so inviting that we 
are fain to stay over a day, despite fair winds for east- 
ward sailing. 

But July 3 we are off again at 8 A. M., with a 
fine, strong breeze from the northwest. and makes the 
North Haven anchorage in Fox Island Thoroughfare, 
at 10:50. Here is more cordial hospitality from friends 
ashore, and Independence Day, to-morrow, to be duly 
celebrated on American soil. Surely we must stay 
over, as in patriotic duty bound, even though we lose 
our last fair wind thereby. Then there are sundry and 
various things to be done; we have determined to leave 
behind us our spinnaker and fore topmast, making 2 
snug rigging for unknown conditions on a new coast: 
mail must be got and sent; and water and supplies taken 
on board. 

July 4, the morning breaks fine. All are up bright 
and early and dress ship, in honor of the day. The 
“Thoroughfare” is wide awake this morning, flags are 
out everywhere, and there is much bustle and prepara- 
tion for the regatta—two races for the knockabouts and 
small cats. being in order, and great rivalry among the 
young owners and skippers thereof. All this we watch 
comfortably with our guests from our own deck, and 
therefore return visits with tea drinking and hearty 
welcome ashore. 

Another fine morni on the 5th, but wind light 
from the east. The Columbia, Commodore L., of 
Yarmouth, N. S., anchored near by, is off before us. 
hn, to the races.. A busy forenoon, 
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the spinnaker boom anent our return to these waters 
with our god friend R., whose house is always open to 
wayfarers and “Thoroughfarers,” and at 1 are under 
way again with a fair west wind headed east. At 4 
o'clock we are at the westerly entrance to Casco Pas- 
sage. Watch the buoys and keep the red ones to port! 
“Aye, aye,” from the writer at the wheel. “Shoaling 
ahead, sir,” comes from forward. “Helm hard over.” 
“Too late! we are fast, grounding on the Long Ledge,” 
and Uncle Sam to blame for it. A black buoy after 
all, but defaced beyond recognition and of rusty red at 
the waterline. Memo.—See the Department about this 
and urge their copying our Dominion neighbors in 
distinguishing port from starboard buoys by the shape 
and not by the color only; this applying to spar buoys 
alone, the “cans” being already so marked. Luckily 


we have touched lightly, and we get out an anchor and 





A Fisherman. 


haul off, the tide helping us, within the hour; and at 
6:15 are safely anchored in Bass Harbor. 

A 5:30 start in the morning, but the light wind fails, 
and we drop anchor again to avoid going ashore with 
the tide. A fresh start in light rain and almost no 
wind, so we run in between Cranberry and Sutton 
Island and lunched. At 1, we get a fair breeze, which 
lasts us to Schoodic, but it falls again and the fog sets 
in as we pass Petit Manan. Such are the vagaries of 
sailing, and we are yet to see more of them in the near 
future. Cape Split anchorage is fortunately comfortable 
enovgh in any weather, and we run in here for the 
night. 

With the morning the fog is driving heavily in be- 
fore a southeast wind, and neither this day nor next 
do we tempt adverse fortune. There is rain, too, and 
continved fog in the offing, rising a little from time to 
time, but settling again, and what wind there is is 
ag”inst us; so we go ashore to the little town of South 
Addison. where we meet Mr. C., late first mate of the 
W. B. Thomas, a fine five master lost on her first voy- 





“Dress ship in horor of the day.” 


age, and hear the distressing story of the wreck. We 
had sighted the vessel on the rocks the day before. 
Again on board, we turn to rainy day occupations, 
labeling charts and doing odds and ends about ship. 
Then another trip ashore for newspapers and whatever 
may fall in our way to ligthen a dull day. 

There is rain again in the early morning and fog 
outside, as before, but clearing weather later and hope 
for a marked change with the full moon to-night. But 
the next morning comes with no wind, and the ebb 
tide running westwardly through the “Reach” against 
us. It is late before we get under way with a light 
breeze, and at 10 in the evening run into Jonesport. 
Here the yacht is to be docked for inspection of the 
hull, and next morning she is brought alongside the 
wharf, tackle from the upper masts made fast ashore t« 
hold her upright when the tide goes out, and at lov 
water, about 5 o’clock, a careful examination is made 
No injury is found, and at 10 in the evening we warp 
and tow her out again to the anchorage. We have 
beguiled the hours while waiting for the ebb, by visit- 
ing the great sardine-packing factory, an admirable 
. plant, with a capacity of handling and preparing. some 
seven tons a day. 

July 11, fog again, an old friend by this time, clear- 
ing inside to blue sky later, but the same heavy curtain 
further out, and no sign of lifting. The Captain and L. 
go ashore with vast preparation for a reputed trout 
stream in the interior, returning in the evening wet to 
the skin from a smart shower, but having depopulated 
Indian River to the extent of half a dazen fingerlings, 
and a couple of their unwary brethren of large growth, 
pronbunced 
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by admiring’ natives a “more than average” 
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catch, especially as taken with the fly. The arrival of 
the Frank Jones in the evening, Jonesport being now 
her eastern terminus, is a pretty sight, as she threads 
her way in picking up buoys and vessels at anchor 
with her sweeping searchlight. These daily steamers 
run on schedule time, making no allowance for fog or 
darkness, but reckoning distances by revolutions of 
the propeller and using the searchlight with effect in 
difficult places or in making port. The derided trout 
look larger in the pan at breakfast, and are of ex- 
cellent flavor, so we retract our comments of the day 
before. 

We are off next morning at 9 o’clock with a light 
southwest wind, and shortly after pick up a derelict 
ship’s boat, floating bottom upward, but in good con- 
dition. She is righted, bailed, and towing astern inside 
of twenty minutes, and is awarded as “lawful prize” to 
the salvors, who promptly sell her to a fisherman at the 
next port. Seal Harbor, Grand Manan, at 4:15, the 
anchorage an exposed one from the south, but the wind 
which has increased during the day falls again at sun- 
down, and we have a quiet night. 

Next day, no wind. We go ashore and drive twelve 
miles to North Head, on a fine, broad cove with Swal- 
lowtail light at its easterly end. The great cliffs to the 
north, which we see from Whale Cove, are particularly 
fine, but are best seen, of course, in rounding the island 
from the other side. The fog is dense on our return 
_ continuing with no wind through the following 
day. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


White Bear Y. C. 


In the early part of February Messrs. Lucius P. Ord- 
way and Homer P. Clark, of the White Bear Y. C., met 
in New York to consider the designs submitted for trial 
boats for the Seawanhaka cup, and decide which of the 
boats should be built. Plans had been submitted by the 
following : 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass. 








A Topsail Schooner. 


Mr. F, D. Lawley, South Beston, Mass. 

Messrs. Burgess & Packard, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Charles D. Mower, New York City. 

Mr. Gus Amundson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Andrew Peterson, Minnetonka, Minn. 

Messrs. Jones & LaBorde, Oshkosh, Minn. 

Mr. C. M. Palmer, Highland Park, Ill. 

Out of the eight designs submitted four were selected. 

Mr. C. D. Mower sent in a design for a sharp-bowed 
boat of the Duggan type that impressed the committee 
tavorably, and this boat will be built by Amundson. 

Messrs. Jones & LaBorde’s design showed an improved 
‘Tecumseh, and she will be built by themselves. 

Mr. Gus Amundson sent in a design that was similar 
to his secessful Minnesota, and a boat will be built by 
himself from these plans. 

Mr. J. Johnson, of Whiie Bear Lake, will build the 
fourth boat. She will be similar to Massasoit. 

All the above boais will be built at once, and will be 
put overboard as soon as the weather permits. After fully 
trying out the boats at White Bear Lake, the most suc- 
cessful will be taken to Oshkosh, and they will race there 
on Lake Winnebago. 

We publish in full the matter sent out by Mr. Ordway, 
as it contains much of interest and value: 


The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal, Canada, having 
accepted the challenge of the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, 
Minn., for the Seawanhaka international challenge cup for small 
yachts, and the conditions governing the match having been 
arranged, the White Bear Y. C. can now announce both these 
conditions and the plan which it proposes to follow in its effort 
to_ wrest the cup from its present holders. : Lis 

The White Bear Y. C. realizes the responsibility of its position 
and the difficulty of lifting this cup, which seems to be a fixture 
at Montreal. This countr 
on various theories, and 
the problem, only to be successively beaten. r 
study of the problem show us that a wide-open, loose po 
cannot win the cup as long as either Mr. Duggan or Mr. Shear- 
wood manages the defense. We know that, in order to win, we 
must concentrate our efforts along certain lines, and put the 
management into competent hands, following methods so success- 
fully used by the defenders. Our opponents in this race are 
wonderfully expert, not only in designing, but in building, rig- 
ging, and tuning up their boats, their committee having absolute 
control of the selection and sailing of same, and the solid back- 
ing of their club and country. 

fn view of the above conditions, a plan of concentration has 
been decided upon, and the entire management of all matters 

rtaining to the selection of the challenger and the races at 

ontreal have been placed in the hands of a special racing 
committee of seven, of which ex-Com. L. P. Ordway is chairman. 
This committee has secured and is studying the designs of a 
number of the best small boat builders in this country, and will 
build for the members of the White Bear Y. C. as a syndicate 
four boats, thus concentrating the problems of designing and 
construction, including sail lies rigging, etc. When the time 
comes. for tuning up the boats, the committee hopes to place 
fromi two to four crews in the field, whose experience is sufh- 
cient t- -tand the moet severe test of seamanship. crews 
and yachts will be under the supervision and management of a 
e chairman and ex- ki 


our different yacht clubs have handled 
Our experience and 


eer of two—probably m, C 
Ses. 

. Ip order to. ayoid any misunderstanding, we have decided to 
expose our method of attack, as above stated, that our sister 


~ 


has attempted to bring back the cup 
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clubs of this country may know just how we view the situation. 

We want the help of your club, if you have confidence 
enough im us to sail under our colors and in accordance with 
the above plan of management. If your loyalty to country is 
sufficient to prompt you to lend us your aid and warrant your 
building and sending to our committee a boat to be tried out 
against local and outside boats which may be entered in ‘such 
preliminary races as our committee may order (you guaranteeing 
to us possession of the boat from the beginning. of the preliminary 
trial races, until after the races for the cup at Montreal, ——— 
the committee wishes to keep it that long) then we will be gla 
to accept your aid, and will guarantee to take reasonable care 
of your boat and to give her a fair and thorough test. The same 
conditions are imposed upon members of our club entering boats 
as are imposed upon members of other clubs, and the members 


of the special racing committee are prohibited from owning an 
interest in any individual competing boat. 

We cannot proceed with any confidence along other lines than 
Three years ago we made the attempt to hold an 


the above. 





Indra. 


open regatta, with the result that not a single outside boat was 
sent to the frial races. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION OF THE 
CHALLENGER. 


The committee will race in pairs, by such crews as it may 
select. the boats which are presented to it for trial. It will prob- 
ably sail several series of races on the Bagnall-Wyd system of 
drawing—racing down to a single winner. This-is a process of 
elimination, the loser dropping out, and the winners oniy con- 
tinuing. The above method has the advantage of reducing to a 
minimum the chances of fouls and the chance of a boat’s losing 
races by flukes; and if continued long enough to embrace all 
kinds of weather, will, we firmly believe, result in demonstrating 
which is the best all-around boat. A suitable trophy wiil be pre- 
sented to the winner of each series. 

The preliminary tr’al races will commence on Monday, June 13, 
and any outside boat cntered can be sailed during that week by 
such crew as the owner may present, with the understanding and 
agreement that if desired by the committee, the boat shall be 





Yarmouth. 


left in their charge and possession for further trials and use at 
Montreal—if selected for such honor. 

Instructions as to contestants, courses, marks, signals, starting, 
numbers, and all matters pertaining to the race for the day, will 
be posted by the committee in charge on the bulletin board at the 
White Bear Y. C. house at 9 A. M. each morning during the 
week commencing June 13, 1904. 

In the event that any outside boat is retained by the com- 
mittee for further trial races at White Bear Lake, or to go to 
Montreal, the White Bear Y. C. guarantees to nay the transporta- 
tion charges to Montreal and from thence to the home waters of 
such boat. 

At the request and upon the responsibility of any club entering 
a yacht with the committee for the trial races, the privileges of 
the club house of the White Bear Y. C. will be extended to the 
owner and amateur crew of the 7 so entered during the 
period occupied by such races, and upon the same terms as to 
members of the club. 

Entries and correspondence may be addressed to the chairman 
of the committee, Lucius P. Ordway, at 248 E. Fourth street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Conditions governing race between the Royal St. Lawrence Y. 
C., of Montreal, and the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, Minn., 
for the Seawanhaka International challenge cup, to be sailed 
beginning Aug. 4, 1904. 

AGREEMENT 


Covering the special conditions of the match for the Seawanhaka 
international challenge cup for small yom, to be sailcd by 
the representative yachts of the Royal St. Lawrence Y, C., 
Montreal, Canada, and the White Bear Y. C.,. of St. Paul, 
Minn., U. S. A., during the yachting saeson of 1904. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Article XI. -of the Declaration 
of Trust, executed by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., dated the 
ist day of June, 1896, and containing the terms and conditions 
poremne the tenure of the Seawanhaka challenge cup, it is 

ereby agreed between the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the 

White Bear Y. C, of St, Paul, Minn., that the following special 

terms and conditions shal] govern the match to be sailed on the 

waters of Lake St. Louis during the yachting season of 1904. 


_. EXPLANATION. OF TERMS. 
Article .—The following Se 
to them in this section un Sr the Guumest requives oben: 
(> “Phe Metth” means the rates to be sailed for a0 en pe 
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® “The Trust” means the Declaration of Trust. 
(c) “The challenged yacht,” “the challenging yacht,” “the 
yachts,” “the competitors,” “competitor,” mean the yachts r 
resenting = Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the White Bear Y. 
respectively. 

_(d) “Centerboard” includes plates and sliding keels as men- 
tioned in Article VI. of the Trust, and permits of the use of 
more than one on either side. 

(e) “The crew” includes the helmsman. __ 

(f) “The mark” means a mark used to indicate-the-course, as 
provided for in Article 25. 


THE MATCH. 


Article 2.—The match shall be awarded to the yacht winning 
three of five races. Each race shall be of a total length of twelve 
nautical miles, as measured by the log. 


NOMINATION OF YACHTS. 


Article 3—Each club shall name its representative yacht at least 
five days before the first race. Any protest as to the eligibility of 
— competitor must be made at least three days before the 

rst race. 


THE JUDGES. 


Article 4.—The challenging and challenged clubs shall’ each 
nominate a person and secure his consent to act as a judge. 
Notice of such nomination and consent shall be given by each 
club to the other on or before the first day of June, 1904. This 
notice shall be forthwith communicated by such other club to its 
nominee. 

Article 5.—The two judges so appointed shall elect a third 
judge on or before the first day of July, 1904. ; 

Article 6.—The third judge shall act as convener and chairman 
of the judges, and shall forthwith notify the two clubs of his 6wWn 
appointment. 

rticle 7.—In the event of the ju so nominated by the clubs, 
or cither of them, subsequently using, or being for any cause 
unable to act, the nominating club shall immediately make a new 
nothination and give notice thereof. 

For like reason and in like mannér a new selection ofa third 
judge shall be made and notified to the clubs. . 

Article 8.—Subject to the provisions of the Trust and of this 
Agreement, the judges shall— 

(a) Verify and decide whether the competitors come jin all 
respects Within the prescribed conditions. 

(b) Lay out the courses. ; 
(c) Order in what direction the course for the day shall pe 


sailed. 

(d) Postpone’a start in the event of a-fog or calmj;.or of a 
——_ becoming injured or. disabled, as provided im, Articles 
an : a2 Sa t 
(e) Generally manage the races and decide all questions and 
disputes in relation thereto: » : 
(f) Act as timeke and declare the results. 

(g) The decision of the judges shall be final. 


THE YACHTS—RACING LENGTH OR SIZE—MEASURE- 
MENTS. 


Article 9.—Competitors must not exceed 500 feet sail area, and 
must not exceed 25 feet limit of racing length under the follow- 
~~ rules: . 

oad waterline plus square root of sail area divided by 2, 
equals racing length. 

Article 10.—The factor of load waterline used in determining 
racing length shall be ascertained, with 450 pounds dead weight 
placed substantially amidships in lieu of crew when the yachts are 
in_racing trim. 

The factor of sail area used in determining racing length shall 
be ascertained by adding to the actual area of the mainsail the 
area of che fore triangle. 

The hoist and outer points of the mainsail, when measured, 
shall be marked respectively on the mast, boom, and gaff, or 
other spars used to set the sail. 

The factor of fore triangle, used in determining sail area, shall 
be ascertained from the perpendicular distance between the deck 
and the point on the forestay where the line of the leach of the 
jib intersects the forestay, and the base distance between the 
iorward side of the mast, and the point of intersection of the 
forestay or line of jib luff with the bowsprit or hull. 

— said point of intersection of the forestay shall be marked 
thereon. 


THE YACHTS—DRAFT. 


Article 11.—Draft shall be determined when the competitors are 
in trim for measurement. 

Article 12.—A competitor’s draft of hull or fixed keel shall not 
— 5 feet, and with the centerboards down shall not exceed 

eet. 

Article 13.—Yachts shall be constructed in accordance with the 
following restrictions: 

(a) On a cross section taken at any point no part of the hull 
shall be a eer below the center part of the hull exclusive of 
the false keel or skeg. 

(b) The area of the cockpit shall not exceed 30 per cent. of the 
total area of the deck. 

(c) The planking of hull shall not be less than % inch thick 
at any int. 

(d) he frames or ribs shall be of oak, elm or other hard 
wood, and shal! not be less then 1% square inches per lineal foot 
of length; they may, however, be spaced as desired. 

Example frames may 1% by 1 inch, spaced 12 inches c. to 
c., or % by 1 inch, spaced 6 inches c. to c., or % by % inch, 
spaced 2% inches c. to c. Internal bracing, floors, knees, or other 
stiffening members shall not be included in the area of the frames 
or deck beams. 

(e) The deck planks shall not be less than % inch thick, if 
without covering; but where’covered with canvas may be % inch 
thick. The deck beams shall not be less than 1% square inches per 
lineal foot of length. Example: deck beams may be 1% by 1 
inch, spaced 12 inches c. to c., or 1% by % inch, spaced 6 inches 
c. toc. 

Article 14.—Centerboards shall be so constructed that they can be 
sary heused without leaving any protection below the keel or 


wil. 

They shall not be loaded except to overcome flotation; but metal 
plates may be used under the conoaiag restrictions: 

If of steel or iron plate, they shall be of practically uniform 
thickness, and shall not weigh, either singly or collectively, over 
350 pounds. 

No hollow boards shall be allowed. 

If of bronze, brass, or any metal other than steel or iron, they 
shall be of practically uniform thickness, and not weigh, either 
.singly or collectively, over 300 pounds. 

(For draft of cénterboards, see Article 12.) 


THE YACHTS—SAILS. 

Article 15.—Sails shall be limited to mainsails, jibs and spin- 
nakers. 

All jibs and spinnakers must be triangular sails, but each may 
have a small club on the head not exceeding 5 per cent. -of the 
base of the fore triangle. 

The total area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall not exceed 

square feet. 

The total area of the spinnaker, measured as a triangle, the 
base of. which is the length of the spinnaker boom measured from 
its outer end, when set to the center of the mast, and whose per- 


. pendicular is the distance from the deck at the foreside ‘of the 


mast to the spinnaker halliard block, shall not exceed twice the 
. area of the fore triangle. : 

Article 16.—The mainsail, when set, must not be set beyond-the 
hoist and outer ints marked on the’mast, boom, gaff or other 
spars, as directed by Article 10. , 

Any jib, when set, shall not extend beyond the upper and 
forward points defined in Article 10. : 

The spinnaker boom, when used in gortying sail, shall not be 
lashed to prevent its lifting, neither shall.any cleats, rests or other 
devices be fixed on deck to aid in any manner the carrying of 
this sail; the after guy shall be the only guy used, and this-may 
mot be connected in any way to the hull at a point forward of the 


main shrouds. 
THE YACHTS—BALLAST. 


Article 17.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. * ‘Centerboards 
shall be considered as fixed ballast. 


e 18.—No outrigger or other mechanical device “for carry- 


ing live ballast outboard shall be allowed. . ; 

cle 19.—Yachts must sail throughout the matéh with the 
same amount of fixed ballast, and with centerboards of practically 
the same weight as carried in the first race. ~~ ---~ 1° : 


LIFE PRESERVERS: AND ANCHORS. 
” "Article 20.—Two. life-preservers. shall be, carried; ‘and anchors, 


chains, etc., may or may. not. be.carried, at. thé : option -6f 
contestants. The option must be y ria R "Saietiems 


before 
and for the purposes thereof, and adh to 
snd for the purpon shal be adhered 10" throughont 


THE CREW. 

Article 21.—The crew shall be amateurs and members of the 
respective clubs. : so 3 

Article 22.—The provision of the Trust, Article X., requiring 
helmsmen to be nominated in writing twenty-four hours lore 
the day appointed for the first race, is waived. In lieu thereof 
the challenging and challenged clubs shall furnish, each to the 
other, or to their respective representatives, a certificate in a form 
of the following tenor: 

“It is hereby certified that , p 
who are nominated to sail on the representative yacht of this 
ay a in the spirit of the word, and are members of 
this club.” 

Article 23.—The total actual weight of the crew, including all 
clothes, personal apparel, and belongings, worn by them or car- 
ried on board during the race, shall not exceed 650 pounds. 


THE COURSES. 


Article 24.—The courses shall consist of a triangular course and 
a course to windward and return. s 

Each leg of the triangular course shall be one and one-third 
nautical miles in length. The course shall be sailed over three 
times. 

Each leg of the course to windward and return shall, if possible, 
be two nautical miles, and in any event, not less than one 
nautical mile. i 

The course shall be sailed over a sufficient number of times to 
make a total of twelve nautical miles. 

Article 25.—The marks to indicate the courses shall consist of 
staffs, bearing red and white flags for the triangular course, and 
vlack and white for the windward and return course, and they 
shall be capped with bright tin cones. 

Article 26.—A race may be suspended or postponed for such 
time as the judges deem reasonable to permit of repairs to a com- 
petitor disabled or injured before the second signal. 

Article 27.—A start may be suspended or postponed to a later 
hour of the same day, or to the next following day (excluding 
Sunday), in the event of a fog or a calm. 


ORDER OF COURSES. 
Article 28.—The races shall be sailed alternately over the triangu- 
lar and the windward and return courses. 


The first race to be triangular or windward and return, as the 
winner of the toss may elect. 


REGULATIONS FOR START AND FINISH. 


_ Article 29.—The start and finish shall be, respectively, across a 
line between, and designated by, a mark and a stake boat flying 
the burgee of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C 

Article 30.—(a) Windward and return course: For the start and 
during the race the stakeboat shall be anchored at right angles to 
the course, so that the competitors shall leave the starting buoy 
to starboard. 

(b) Triangular course: For the start and during the race the 
sonnet shall be moored outside and at right angles to the 

rst leg. 

_Article 31.—For the finish the stakeboat shall be moored to a 
similar position on the other side of the buoy, at right angles to 
the last leg. 

Article 32.—To determine the start and finish, the judges’ steamer 
shall be anchored beyond the stakeboat, with its signal staff, as 
nearly as practicable, in range with the mast of the stakeboat and 
the mark, but the true line shall be held to be the prolongation of 
the range of the signal staff of the judges’ steamer and of the 
flag mast of the stakeboat. 

Article 33.—Unless otherwise ordered, marks shall be left to 
starboard. 

Article 34.—-If the judges in their discretion order the triangular 
course to be sailed in the reverse direction, leaving marks to 
port, the reverse positions ef the stakeboats and judges’ steamer 
shall be a notice of such reversal. 


THE RACES. 


Article 35.—The start shall be made, as nearly as practicable, at 
a quarter past one in the afternoon. The race shall be deemed to 
have begun when the second signal has been given, except for the 
calculation of the time limit, under Article So 

Article 36.—The start shall be a flying start, and the signals 
therefor shall be as follows: 

(a) First Signal—Preliminiary.—The blue peter shall be hoisted 
on the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, accompanied by a 
whistle fifteen seconds long. 

There shall bean interval of five minutes between the first and 
second signals. 

(b) Second Signal—Preparatory.—The blue peter on the judges’ 
steamer shall be lowered and a red ball hoisted, accompanied by a 
whistle fifteen seconds long. 


There shal! be an interval of five minutes between the second 
and third signals. 

(c) Third Signal—Start.—The red ball shall be lowered, ac- 
gompented by the firing of a gun and a whistle fifteen seconds 
ong. 

Article 37.—The races shall be sailed without time allowance. 

Article 38.—In case it shall be mecessary to recall either or both 
of the competitors, the following signals shall be used: 

(a) For the recall of the challenging yacht, a United States 
ensign shall be hoisted on the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, 
accompanied by two sharp whistles. 

(b) _ For the recall of the challenged yacht, a British ensign shall 
be hoisted, accompanied ios sharp whistles. 

(c) For the recall of th competitors, the burgee of both 
clubs shall be so hoisted, accompanied by four sharp whistles. 

Article 39.—The competitors shall be called off— 

(2) If any triangular race is not concluded within three and 
one-quarter hours after the third or start signal has been given. 

(b) If any windward and return race is not concluded within 
three and one-half hours after the third or start signal has been 
given. 

Article 40.—For calling off a race, the red bail shall be half- 
masted on the signal staff of the judges’ steamer, accompanied by 
the firing of a gun and a whistle fifteen seconds long. 

Article 41—The match shall be sailed under the rules of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., except as modified by this Instrument. 

Article 42.—The provisions of the Trust, in so far as the same 
are inconsistent with the foregoing articles, are hereby waived. 

At a meeting of the White Bear Y. C. a special race committee 
of seven was appointed to have complete charge of the selection 
of the challenger and the conducting of the race for the Sea- 
wanhaka cup. 

LUCIUS P. ORDWAY, | 
Chai: n, 


C. MILTON GRIGGS, 
DR ARCHIBALD: MacLAREN, | Race etc 

° AC. ° i \ 
SAM. C. STICKNEY, ee oe ys 
CHAS. “A. REE 
WORRELL CLARKSON, J 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 7.—Boston yachtsmen will.no doubt be- 
come greatly interested in the proposed ocean race for 
small boats from Boston to New York as the details of 
the race become more perfected. The spirit of ocean 
racing has entered into the owners of yachts in the 22ft. 
class, and there is no doubt that some of these boats may 
be entered for the event, for which Sir Thomas Lipton 
has agreed to subscribe a cup. In the regulations drawn 
up by Mr. Thomas. Fleming Day, who has the race in 
hand, it is specified that the yachts will be limited to 40 
‘féet over all. Only a short time ago the owner of a 35ft. 
cruiser = to me. of ‘the race suggested from New 
York to:Boston,-and-expressed himself as being very de- 
-Sirous of entering such a contest. As his-yacht is over 
52ft. over. all, however, she would be ineligible. -The 
new~ Massachusetts .30-footers, the. Buzzard’s Bay 30- 
footers, and ‘the Bar Harbor 30-footers would also be 
barred on. account of their over all length; and it is quite 
“likely that some of’ the owners of ‘these yachts would like 
3 efter tie contest. *- It -is understood, however, that 
Mr, Day's ‘regulations aré;to a great extent, provisional, 
-and will be changed at the s ion of tube peidenen 
“Wwho-itiight desire to ‘enter. there should be sufficien' 
“guarantee of entries there is no doubt that Mr. Day will 
nd some way in which the boats can race. At the 
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present time it is a little early for complete details, and 
the opinions of yacht owners will largely govern the con- 
test, if they will only come forward and express their 
views. In this manner all hands, or a majority of those 
desiring to race, may be suited. 

At the annual meeting of the New Bedford Y. C. the 
following officers were elected: Com., William F. Wil- 
liams; Vice-Com., Charles R. Allen; Rear-Com., Joseph 
C. Nowell; Sec’y, Seth J. Besse; Treas., Horace Wood; 
Directors—Robert A. Terry, Alfred S. James, Edgar B. 
Hammond, Benjamin H. Anthony, John I. Paulding, A. 
R. Pierce, Fred R. Fish, William P. Covell, F. W. Rey- 
nolds, Frank B. Sistare, Charles A. Morrison. 

Messrs. Murray & Tregurtha are building a high speed 
launch for a Boston yachtsman who wishes his name 
withheld for the present. She will be of the torpedo 
boat type, 35ft. long and 5ft. 3in. beam. Her planking 
will be 3¢in. cedar, and she will have a turtle-back pine 
deck 3-16in. thick, covered with canvas. The power will 
be a Murray & Tregurtha four-cylinder engine of about 
15 horse-power. This firm has also sold the 42ft. cabin 
gasolene launch, Victorine, owned by M. Victor Belanger, 
to Mr. Albert H. Waitt, of Newton, who will use her in 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

At the annual meeting of the Taunton Y. C. the follow- 
ing officers and committees were elected: Com., C. 
Sanders; Vice-Com., Daniel L. Brownell; Rear-Com., 
Louis J. Schmidt; Sec’y, E. P. Washburn; Treas., E. A. 
Tetlow; Directors—C. V. Sanders, D. L. Brownell, 
George E. Wilbur, E. Everett Evans, L. J. Schmidt, Ed- 
win A. Darey, and W. W. Arnold; Regatta Committee— 
John H. Church, John H. Eldridge, B. Huber, Dr. W. Y. 
Fox, and Max Boewe; Hose Committee—F. B. Fox, Ro- 
land H. Babbitt, and B. F. Morse; Admission Commit- 
tee—C. E. Godfrey, E. L. Sturgis, William Reed, J. R. 
Tallman, A. H. Tetlow, and W. K. Hodgman. 

At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Y. C. the 
iollowing officers and committees were elected: Com., 
Dr. F. T. Rogers; Vice-Com., Dr. William P. Church; 
Rear-Com., W. O. Todd; Sec’y and Treas., George E. 
Darling; Meas., Scott C. Burlingame and H. A. 
Capron; Directors—Frank P. Eddy, Arthur E. Austin, 
and John M. Richmond; Race Committee—Frederick S. 
Nock, Bradbury L. Barnes, Dr. Henry B. Potter, William 
F. Boone, and Charles H. Mathewson; Committee on Ad- 
missions—E. L. Fuller, E. M. Clark, Gustavus Taylor, 
H. A. Munroe, N. B. Horton, H. B. Wright, G. R. Alex- 
ander, Percy A. Harden, and A. T. Vigneron; House 
Committee, W. W. Bloomer, A. L. Young, and H..-B. 
Wright; Potters Cove Committee—F. L. Davenport, 
George E. Darling, and John Schleicher ; Social Commit- 
tee—S. C. Burlingame, F. A. Barnes, Charles G. Easton, 
Miles A. Carter, and Percy A. Harden; Delegates to 
Narragansett Bay Y. R. A—B. L. Barnes, F. S. Nock, 
and S. C. Burlingame. 

Fitting out time will soon be here, and it is not ex- 
pected that many more new boats will be ordered, espe- 
cially in the racing classes. At Lawley’s the 18-footer 
designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman for the one-design class 
for Mr. C. H. W. Foster, has been finished. The 22- 
footer designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley for Mr. S. C. 
Winsor is planked. 

Mr. W. J. J. Young, who drew the lines for the steam 
yacht Pantooset, has designed a 34ft. waterline schooner 
for Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, of the Boston Y. C. She will 
be built by Edwards, of City Point. 

. Joun B. KILieen. 


Interlake Yachting Letter. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 6.—Another boat has been 
located for the 21ft. restricted class, formerly known as 
the 21ft. class of the Country Club, of Detroit, but 
more recently the 21ft. restricted special class of the 
Interlake Y. A. She will be built for Mr. H. T. 
Schmidt, of the Detroit Y. C., and in design is similar 
to Little Shamrock, of Chicago. While Little Sham- 
rock was never very much admired on fresh water, the 
general type has been closely followed in the new class 
of the Country Club. Mr. Schmidt’s boat was designed 
by Mr. Parker, of Marine City, Michigan, and has the 
earmarks of a good all round boat. While I should 
not say that she is a machine, as there is nothing of the 
freak about her, she has the appearance of a speedy 
little craft, that will do good work in most kinds of 
weather. The contract calls for her delivery April 15, 
which will give her owner an abundance of time to get 
her in shape for the season’s racing. The latest 21- 
footer is designed right up to the limit of the class, so 
far as general dimensions are concerned, and she also 
has the limit of sail area. Dimensions are: Over all, 
30ft.; waterline, 21ft.; breadth, 1oft. 4in.; with a_ sail 
area of 949 sq. ft. Mr. Schmidt has great confidence in 
his designer, and hopes to land the Walker trophy. 
If the boat makes a creditable showing in her trials, 
she will be shipped to Chicago to compete for the 
Lipton trophy. 

Rear-Commodore Lloyd, of the Detroit Boat Club 
Yachtsmen, is having a boat built for the 16ft. restricted 
class, which was recently adopted by the aforenamed 
club. More than the. ordinary amount of confidence 
is being placed in this class, and it is probable that by 
the close of another season it will be one of the most 
popular. There seems to be a strong tendency toward 
the small boat on fresh water just at present. What 
the cause is, cannot be determined just at present, unless 
it is that the saHors have become infatuated with the 
broad, shallow type of boat. Heretofore, keel boats 
have predominated, and few, if any, wanted anything 
other than large craft. But since the advent of the arft. 
class, yachtsmen have been drifting into smaller classes. 

At a recent meeting of the Inter Lake Y. A., the 2rit. 
class was formally adopted by the association. At this 
meeting the question of professionalism was thoroughly 
discussed, and it was decided to reinstate professionals 
to the ranks of the Corinthianism, after a period of 
two years, provided sufficient proof could be given 
that no races had been sailed for any recompense what- 
sdever during the interim.. There are .a, number of 
yachtsmen on Lake Erie, at-present,.under.the ban of 
professionalism, who ar¢ more Corinthians than ‘those 
who have not been afflicted with a like restriction. .. The 
date of the annual regatta of the association was de- 
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37-FOOT SPEED LAUNCH—DESIGNED BY STEARNS & McKAY FOR LAWRENCE PERCIVAL AND BUILT BY THE MARBLEHEAD YACHT YARD. 


cided and set for July 17 to 23. - Minx, one of the 
largest sailing yachts on fresh water, will be partially 
rebuilt by Mr. Joe Poulliot, at Detroit. She will also 
have new decks and an entire new suit of canvas. 
Minx is owned by Mr. William Murray, of Detroit, and 
has a ketch rig. 

A new class of one-design catboats are being built 
for the Monroe Y. C., of Monroe, Michigan. Six 
boats are to be built in time for use next season. The 
club experimented with two of these little craft last 
season, and were so well pleased with them, that it was 
decided to have a later design made, and build from six 
to a dozen boats, and at the last meeting of the club, 
the six above mentioned were ordered. 

The Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen have also decided 
to add two more boats to their one-design class, and 
they have been ordered. 

Mr. Frank Donahue, of Sandusky, is having a new 
boat built. Mr. Donahue formerly owned Eva, one of 
the fastest 30-footers ever built. Eva was famous over 
the entire chain of lakes, as the greatest windward boat 
afloat. She was also a marvel of speed in light airs, 
and while Mr. Donahue is very reticent about his new 
boat, yachtsmen are taking it for granted that when 
she makes her appearance, she will indeed be a flyer. 

Cleveland is moving lively now, with a number of 
new boats building, and several nearly completed. The 
18-footer, building for Messrs. Watterson and Hershing, 
at Maltby’ s, is just about completed, and will be in the 
water with the breaking of the ice. Dr. N. W. Brown’s 
new yawl is ready for launching. Result, one of the 
largest of the L. Y. C., will have new spars, rigging and 
canvas before being placed in commission, and will be 
raced again next summer. Restless is being rebuilt 
preparatory to a season’s racing. While apparently in 
good shaps, her owners would take no chances till 
after rebuilding. Mona will be lengthened. The work 
will necessitate great care, and is a difficult piece of 
work. The idea is to cut her through amidships, and 
to build from the center. The owners are of the opin- 
ion that the craft has too much beam for her over all 
length. Orinda will have new canvas, which will be made 
by Messrs. Carpenter & Co., of Chicago. Mischief, one 
of the trimmest little boats of the fleet, which was rebuilt 
some two years ago, and was at the time fitted with a 
jib and mainsail in place of the cutter rig which she 
formerly carried, is to return to the cutter rig. Her 
owner stated a few days ago that the two-piece rig 
had never been successful, and that he was going to 
have an entire new suit of sails made. Sweetheart, the 
big schooner yacht, formerly owned by Mr. W. R. 
‘White, has been sold to Mr. Jontzen, who will convert 
her into an auxiliary. Whim will be given new cover- 
ing boards, and a suit of canvas. 
of the fleet that has recently changed hands, and will 
be used by a club of boys, under the guidance of Rev 
W. A. Dietrick. Mr. Ralph Cobb, who formerly cuned 
Vinco, has purchased Delight, from Dr. Lambert, of 
Wyandotte, Michigan. . C. W. Scumut, jr 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 








Meteor is another. 


37ft. Foot Speed Launch. 


_ THE design for a high speed launch that appears in this 
issue was made by Mr. W. B. Stearns, of Messrs. Stearns 
& McKay, Marblehead, Mass., and is building at the 
Marblehead Yacht Yard. The boat is for Mr. Lawrence 
Percival, the well known Boston yachtsman. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

SI ick oy cies dis dade dideasisn aKusih 37ft. 3in. 

BEE Pucacies delenaedie dkciecdckuwndae 34ft. 5in. 
Overhang— 

IG nie Bia cia io ceding wetwede tts beeeese 1ft. 5in. 

Pave aecladvebdeckas<iudetune Medel Tit. 5in. 
Breadth— 

Extreme ....... dh capita doled Wi dee tn Gewes 4ft. 8in. 

ERE vatnech aneawecmses sae abpacdta ee aa 4ft.. 4in. 
Draft— 

MN 2. Wha adodswdacucdvenesieledd doa ft. gin. 
Freeboard— 

INES < ChciccccnntaccCua<éeccsenceen 2ft. roin. 

BA, ics satin nddictadekinzsle 1 0 deat eae'aia 1ft. 8in. 


The design is along the lines of the Dolphin type, but 
with such modifications as it is hoped will result in mak- 
ing the boat sufficiently seaworthy to stand the weather 
which an ordinary launch of this size ought to be able to 
go through. In place of the square bilges and sharp 
corners at the waterline, we have materially softened the 
bilges and introduced as much flare as possible. The 
stern has been cut off diagonally, after the French prac- 
tice. The construction is rather novel, but it is hoped 
will result in absolute water tightness, great strength, and 
a degree of lightness which is seldom attained in sub- 
stantial construction. 

The engine is a four-cylinder machine which will de- 
velop 25 horse-power on 1,000 revolutions. In ordinary 
work a reversible propeller will be used to save the weight 
of the reversing gear, and also to secure the stiffness of 
shaft given by the reversing sleeve. If this arrangement 
proves satisfactory, it will used on all occasions; but 
if, after trial, it is found that a solid propeller gives better 
results, the reversible one will not be used for racing. 

It is against the policy of the designers to give out 
what speed they expect the boat to attain, but from what 
we have learned we are confident that she ought to beat 
any power boat of her size in Eastern waters. 


Gas Engines and Launches. 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 
(Continued from page 195.) 
Cylinder Head, 

WE now come to the cylinder head. There is not so 
very much we can say about this part of the engine, ex- 
cepting that the usual practice, ood in fact, the only cor- 
rect method, is to make this part of the engine hollow for 
au water jacket. We then keep the head perfectly cool, 
preventing heating of the electrode if placed through the 
head, and eliminate entirely the old defects of the solid 
head which was to become so over-heated that it would 
ignite the gas. The water should circulate from the cylin- 


der jacket to these heads through a number of small 
narrow passages; by this means the packing in the cylin- 
der head is not cut away to excess, and if at least six 
bolts of proper dimension are used in fastening on the 
head there will be very little chance of leakage in the 
packing. 


Exhaust acd Inlet Ports. 


The exhaust and inlet ports of the cylinder should be 
very carefully proportioned; and, in fact, there is a rule 
now universally adopted which does away with all ele- 
ment of guess work and uncertainty in their design and 
construction. The lower we can place the exhaust port 
the more we benefit from the expansion of gas. But it 
is a safe rule to insist that the exhaust port should be 
uncovered three-fourths on the down stroke before the 
opening of the inlet ports. 

This timing will produce good clear impulses, thor- 
oughly discharge the old gases before the new gas enters, 
and on this basis it will be very seldom that the in-rushing 
gas will be ignited, causing back-firing, which we will 
speak of later on. Personally we are great believers in 
making the ports amply large—larger even than the rules 
call for, as we know we are then on the safe side. The 
inlet port should, if possible, be so situated that the gas 
entering from it will be deflected directly into the elec- 
trode and sparking mechanism, as this tends to keep the 
latter cool and clean. In some engines the exhaust is 
relatively to the inlet port on the quarter. We think, 
however, this is bad practice, and that the latter should 
be directly opposite; in other words, as far away as 
possible. 


Water Jackets, 


Water jackets surrounding the cylinder are universally 
employed on all successful engines, excepting the very 
small engines for bicycle use. The object of the water 
jacket is to maintain the cylinder at an even temperature 
without over-heating. If the-cylinder was run perfectly 
hot the expansion of the metals would be such that the 
engine would soon stick, or’ freeze, as it is termed; not 
only this, but the high temperature would consume the 
lubricating oils. To get the best results the temperature 
of the water in the jacket should be as near 180 degrees 
as possible, but in the marine engine little attention is ever 
given to this. As long as the engine keeps reasonably 
cool and continues to work well, the average owner. is 
willing to let things alone. A number of engines have 
been failures owing to insufficient water jacketing, and 
there are others which have had too much water jac ceting. 
The first means that the engines do not work at all; the 
latter that we do not get the full expansion and are 
wasting gasolene; naturally, therefore, we lean to the 
excess rather than to the reverse on this question. 


Bearings. 


We will now go back to the bottom of the engine, and 
we come to the bearings of the crank shaft. These, in the 
two-cycle engine, are, with but very few exceptions, made 
of either bronze or cast iron. The bronze bearing is that 
most universally used, although a cast iron bearing is 
used on many of the prominent engines. The cast iron 
bearing should, however, be carefully looked after while 
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the engine is new, as it is more liable to cut than the 
bronze bearing. Once the surface of a cast iron bearing 
has by careful use become glazed—that is, highly pol- 
ished—it makes an almost indestructible bearing. We 
are sorry to note that a great many of the builders 
do not proportion the bearings on several sizes of 
engines, and for this reason we often hear complaints 
that engines of a certain size and of a certain make 
always give trouble in these parts; the fault, of course, 
is apparent. 


Crank Shafts, Coonec'ing Rods. 


Drop-forged crank shafts are now almost universally 
used by all the larger concerns. They make a very strong 
and cheap crank shaft, and, as the metal in being drop- 
forged is first bent to the shape of the crank shaft, it 
goes without saying that they must be necessarily much 
stronger than a crank cut out of the solid stock, part of 
which will be cross-grained. Connected to the crank 
shaft we have the connecting, or what is sometimes called 
the Pitman rod. In some engines this is made of iron 
or steel, but in the great majority the usual practice now 
is to make the whole rod of bronze, as this does away 
with the necessity of adding the usual bronze boxes for 
the crank shaft connection. While on this subject, we 
would cavtion you against purchasing or building an en- 
gine that is what we call short connected; the connecting 
1ud shouid be not less than twice the length of the stroke 
—and, in fact, two and a quarter times the length is much 
better. A great many builders are making their connect- 
ing rods only one and a half times the length in order to 
bring the center of gravity of their engines as low as 
possible. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Designi g Competition. 


We have reason to congratulate ourselves on the out- 
come of the third designing competition given under the 
auspices of Forest AND STREAM. Twenty-seven designs 
were received and they have been turned over to the 
judge, Mr. Clinton H. Crane. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
will collaborate with Mr. Crane in judging the cabin 
plans. Owing to the large number of drawings submitted 
the task of passing on the drawings and awarding the 
prizes will be a difficult one, and will occupy considerable 
time. The judges’ report will be published in Forest AND. 
STREAM as soon as decisions are rendered. 





Royal Canadan Y. C, Fixtures. 


Royal Canadian Y. C. racing fixtures, season 1904: 

May 24, Tuesday.—Second class; 16ft., ballasted class; 
16ft. skiff class; 12 and 14ft. dinghy class. : 

June 4, Saturday.—Cruising race. Fleet in two divis- 
ions: First division, 35ft. and over; second, all under 

sit. 
<—— 11, Saturday—Fleet maneuvers; 16ft. skiff class; 
12 and 14ft. dinghy class. E 

June 18. Saturday.—First class cruising race. 

June 25, Saturday.—Second class; 16ft. ballasted class. 

July t, Friday—Queen’s Cup. 

July 2, Saturday.—Handicap cruising race, entire fleet. 

July 9, Saturday.—16ft. skiff class; 12 and 14ft. dinghy 
class. 

July 16 and 23, Saturday.—L. Y. R. A. 

July 30 to August 1, Saturday to Monday.—Cruising 
race. Fleet in two divisions: 16ft. skiff class; 12 and 
14ft. dinghy class. 

August 6, Saturday.—Second class; 16ft. ballasted 
class. 

August 13, Saturday.—First class cruising race. 

August 20, Saturday.—16ft. skiff class; 12 and 14ft. 
dinghy class. 

August 27, Saturday.—First class (15 mile triangle). 

September 3 to 5, Saturday and Monday.—Handi- 
cap cruising race, entire fleet. 

September 10, Saturday.—‘Prince of Wales” cup race, 
all classes. 

September 17, Saturday.—16ft. skiff class; 12 and raft. 
dinghy class. 

September 24, Saturday.—Handicap cruising race, en- 
tire fleet. 

N. B.—First class comprises yachts of 35ft. and over; 
second class comprises yachts of 3oft., 25ft., and 2oft. 


Rhode I land Y..C. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Y. C. was 
held in Providence, on the evening of Feb. 28. Vice- 
Commodore Cherch presided until the election of of- 
ficers, after which Dr. F. T. Rogers assumed the duties 
oO: wwmmodore. ‘xe following officers were elected: 
Com., Dr. F. T. Rogers; Vice-Com., Dr. William P. 
Church; Rear-Com., W. O. Todd; Sec’y and Treas., 
George E. Darling; Measurers, Scott C. Burlingame, 
H. A. Capron; Directors-at-large, Frank P. Eddy, 
Arthur E. Austin, John M. Richmond; Race Com- 
mittee, Frederic S. Nock, Bradbury L. Barnes, Dr. H. 
B. Potter, William F. Boone, Charles H. Mathewson; 
Committee on Admission, E. L. Fuller, E. M. Clark, 
Gustavus Taylor, H. A. Munroe, N. B. Horton, H. B. 
Wright, G. R. Alexander, Percy A. Harden, A. T. 
Vigneron; House Committee, W. W. Bloomer, A. L. 
Young. H. B. Wright;. Potter’s Cove Committee, F. L. 
Davenport, George E. Darling, John Schleicher; Social 
Committee, Scott C. Burlingame, Fred A. Barnes, Chas. 
G. Easton, Miles A. Carter, Percy A. Harden. Brad- 
bury L. Barnes, Frederic S. Nock, and Scott C. Burlin- 
game were appointed delegates to the Narragansett 
Bay Y. R.A 


Boat Builéiog at City Island, 


At Robert Jacobs” yard, City Island, there are three 
wer boats building, all from designs by Mr. Jacobs. 
he largest of the trio is for Mr. W. Gould Brokaw. She 
is 65ft. over all and 7ft. breadth. Her power will be fur- 
nished by a French automobile engine of 200 horse- 
power. - - - ’ et te ~.euel 


The second boat is for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, and is 

ft. over all, 35ft. waterline, and 6in. draft. She will be 

tted with a 60 horse-power Mors motor, and it is ex- 
pected that she will develop a speed of about 20 miles. 

Mr. James E. Martin is the owner of the third boat. 
She is 4oft. over all, 35ft. waterline, and 6ft. breadth. A 
35 horse-power Smith & Mabley engine will drive her at 
about 18 miles. 

Mr. Jacobs has also closed contract with Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane for a large cruising launch, which boat 
will be driven by a Smith & Mabley engine. She is 57/t. 
over all and soft. waterline. 

_ The schooner Amorita, Mr. Richard Mansfield, owner, 
is to receive a new deck, and she will also have a new 
suit of Ratsey & Lapthorne sails. 

The schooner Sea Fox, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, owner, 
has received extensive alterations. Her interior has been 
changed and refitted, and her centerboard has been cut 
down so that the top of the trunk is now flush with the 
cabin floor. The work on both of the latter boats was 
done at the Jacobs yard. 

At Frank Wood’s yard, which has been greatly enlarged 
and improved by the addition of new machinery, several 
boats are we The largest is a good sized steel 
steam yacht from Messrs. Gardiner & Cox’s designs. The 
30ft. waterline cruising yawl from Messrs. A, Cary 
Smith & Ferris’ designs is completed. Two speed launches 


are being built from designs by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane. 





Tragic Eod ot Yachting Cruise. 


Australian advices bring details of a tragic conclusion 
to an attémpt to cruise round the world in a two and a 
half ton yacht named the Kia Oro. In high spirits Mr. 
Horace Buckridge, who saw active service in South 
Africa with Thoneycroft’s Horse and the Imperial 
Mounted Infantry, and Mr. G. H. Sowden set out on their 
adventurous voyage from Gisborne, in New Zealand. 
London was their first great objective, and until the sev- 
enth day of the voyage they were confident of reaching 
it. On that day their troubles began. First Mr. Sowden 
was struck on the head by the boom and had to give in, 
and a few hours later Mr. Buckridge, while taking in the 
sail and clearing away the gear, fell from aloft. It was 
not a great fall, but his injuries terminated fatally on the 
following night. For three days Mr. Sowden kept the 
body of his companion on board, but at the end of that 
time he had to consign it to the deep. To do so—Mr. 
Buckridge weighing 192 pounds—he had to rig up a 
tackle, and hoist him by that means over the side, attach- 
ing pieces of iron to the body to weigh it down. Mr. 
Sowden decided to return after that, but the weather was 
so bad that he almost gave up hope of ever reaching land. 
For eighteen days and nights he had no sleep, being con- 
tinually at the tiller, and lived on biscuits, all the fresh 
food having gone bad owing to the stuffiness of the 
cabin. He ultimately reached Gisborne, more dead than 
alive—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





New Smith & Ferris Steam Yacht. 


There is building at the yard of Messrs. J. M. Baylis 
& Son, Port Jefferson, L. I., a wooden steam yacht from 
designs by Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris. The yacht 
is 87{t. 6in. over all, 78ft. waterline, 17ft. gin. breadth, 
5ft. 10 in. draft, and least freeboard, 3ft. 6in. 





Erl King in Colliston, 


Mr. A. E. Tower’s steam yacht, Erl King, put into 
Newport News, Va., on March 1 badly damaged, having 
been in collision with the steamship Orion during a thick 
fog. The yacht was on her way to Florida with her owner 
and several guests on board, but she will be repaired be- 
fore preceeding. 


Rotert W. Rutherurd Tead, 


_ Robert Walter Rutherfurd died suddenly at his home 
in New York city on March 3. He was a member of the 
New York Y. C. 





Steam Yacht Cardida Sold. 


The following transfers have been made through Man- 
ning’s Yacht Agency: The British-built steam yacht 
Candida has been purchased by Mr. J. L. B. Mott, of 
New York city; the schooner yacht Meteor has been sold 
to Mr. Edward Rogers; the schooner yacht Triton has 
been sold, and will be used as a pilot boat at Apalachicola, 
Fla., and the 6oft. launch Sigma has been sold to a 
Philadelphia yachtsman. 





New Las:ch tr A. Stein, 


There is building at the Greenwich yacht yard a 2sft. 
launch from designs made by Mr. Morgan Barney for 
Mr. Alexander Stein. She will be equipped with a 14 
horse-power Buffalo engine. 





Lausch Pharamord Sol?, 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has sold the large gasolene 
launch Pharamond for Mr. W. T. Rainey, N. Y. Y. C., to 
Mr. William H. Briggs, vice-commodore of the 
Rochester Y. C. 





E. chantress Purchased by an American, 


The following sales have been made through the 
agency of Mr. A. J. McIntosh: British-built steam yacht 
Enchantress, purchased by Mr. N. L. McCready; sloop 
Louise, Mr. James Corrigan to Mr. H. W. Merrill; 
Launch Clara to Mr. H. E. Bemis; knockabout Wriggle, 
Mr. G. Searing Wilson to Mr. F. F. Catlin; sloop Outing, 
Mr. John Waterhouse to Mr. George W. Titcomb, and an 
electric launch to Mr. Charles G. Gates. 





The Bailey Bill, 


The Bailey bill provides for a channel between Jamaica 
Bay and Great South Bay, and appropriates $200,000 to 
carry out the work.” Delegations from many of the larger 
towns on the south side of Long Island have already ap- 


peared before the different committees having the bill in. 


charge urging its passage. In connection with the project 
Congressman Townsend Scudder has introduced a bill at 
Washington appropriating $150,000 for a like purpose. 
This has the indorsement of the War Department as pro- 


viding ways and means for transporting munitions and 
supplies. 





Colk mbta ¥. S. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia Y. C. was held a 
short time ago at the club house, foot of West Eighty- 
sixth street, New York city, and the following officers 
were elected: Com., Charles A. Starbuck, steam yacht 
Carmen; Vice-Com., Charles G. Gates, steam yacht 
Charmary; Rear-Com., Whitney Lyon; Sec’y, George R. 
Branson; Treas., James Stewart; Meas., John H. McIn- 
tush; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. M. O. Arnold; Trustees, A. 
Kroger and J. V. B. Clarkson. The first match for the 
American Power Boat Association’s challenge cup will be 
started off the Columbia Y. C. clubhouse. The match is 
scheduled for June 23, 24, and 25. 





Anglesea Yacht:men Organize, 


The yachtsmen of Anglesea, N. J., have organized an 
association with the following officers: President, Captain 
John Taylor; Secretary, Harry H. Hoffman; Treasurer, 
Harry McGinley. 





Another Entry for Harmsworth C -p. 


Mr. A. D. P. Smith, of Messrs. Smith & Mabley, is to 
have another entry in the race for the Harmsworth cup. 
The second boat will be built at once, and’ probably from 
designs made by Mr. Clinton H. Crane. 





Yawl Veery Sold. 


Mr. W. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn., has purchased, 
through the agency of Stanley M. Seaman, the yawl 
Veery from Mr. Geo. A. Suter. 


Hifle Gange and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, i 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. , ie 











The Annual Indoor Rifle Tournament. 


Tue annual gallery rifle tournament, which was first started by the 
New York Sportsmen’s Association some years ago, and which is 
now carried on by the Zettler Rifle Club, of New York, was begun 
at 159 West Twenty-third street on Feb. 27, and was continued 
daily (Sunday, Feb. 28, excepted), until Saturday night, March 5. 

The programme was much the same as that of last year, except 
that the donated prizes to the champion target were largely in- 
creased, 

Like the annual Election Day match, the annual gallery tourna- 
ment has become one of the rifle fixtures of the riflemen of New 
York. During the seven days of the gallery last week, there were 
riflemen entered in the champion match from five States, viz.: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The men who were present and took part in this year’s 
contest were the best and most expert marksmen that these 
States can produce, either in gallery shooting or on the outdoor 
range, 2(C0yds. 

At the tournament of last year, L. P. Ittel, of Allegheny City, 
Pa., carried away the honors, as champion, with the score of 
2457, 100 shots. Ittcl was again on hand last week looking for the 
honors, but the fates were against him, for when the tournament 
was closed, Ittel was only a good second. The honors went to 
Louis C, Buss, of Brooklyn. Buss is one of the younger group of 
riflemen in and about New York, who are coming to the front. 
While the winning score, 2456, is below the record of these tourna- 
ments, the averages of the men engaged in this year’s cuntest were 
better. Of the forty entries in the champidn match, twenty-six 
had an average of 240 or better. This speaks well .for the indi- 
vidual as well as for his rifle and ammunition. The contest on 
the ring target and the bullseye targets was of the dog-eat-dog 
order. Three men finished tied for first place on the bullseye 
target, and there were also three ties for first place on the ring 
target. 

L. P. Ittel succeeded in carrying away the Zimmermann trophy 
after a sharp contest with L. C. Buss. 

Harry Fenwirth, of New York, won the Zettler trophy. 

The fine Stevens rifle presented by the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co., was won by Mr. Ittel. 

The new champion, L. C. Buss, took the Peters Cartridge Co.’s 
gold trophy. 

The Zettler Rifle Club, under the leadership of its vice-president, 
Henry D. Muller, after the close of the tournament, entertained the 
assembled marksmen to a lunch. 

The scores which are appended give a good illustration of the 
high quality of the shooting during the week: 

Champion match, 100 shots; possible 2500; 25-ring target; T6ft. 
distance; offhand: ’ 


Louis C. Buss, Brooklyn, N. Y., Bal.-Remington— 
245 249 347 246 244 244 248 245 243 245—2456 


Louis P. Ittel, Allegheny City, Pa., Stevens-Pope— 
246 243 248" 245 245 244 245 248 246 245—2455 
E Van Zandt, Bal.-Zettler— 


245 247 245 248 242 249 246 244 243 242—2451 


W A Tewes, Jersey City, N. di Bal.-Winchester— 

246 244 248 249 241 243 245 241 245 248—2450 
I., Stevens-Pope— 
246 245 245 247 240 246 245 244 249—2450 


Dr Hudson, New York City, New Remington, Schuetzen 
model— 


R Gute, Middle Village, L. 
M ee T. 


248 246 244 248 243 242 243 242 245 245-2446 


H M.: Pope, Springfield, Mass., Stevens-Pope— 
“fd — Pring, 241 24k 34244 246 FAe 247 245 246-2445 


Theo R Geisel, Springfield, Mass., Winchester-Po 
241 246 245 241 245 245 244 Bae 246 244—2443 
Louis P Hansen, Jersey City, N. J. Bal.-Pope— 
247 344 247 240 241 242 247 244 244 243-2499 


. Schlicht, Gutt , N. J., Stevens-Po: : 
mae enbere tT oli’ cat 247 242 Sas 244 245 239 245-~2496 
A J Huebner, Pittsburg, Pa., Stevens-Po 

Pam 246 338 243 244 244 246 247 241 243 244-9496 


N. J., Bal.-Po 
Dig) 3g 343 Dat 330 299 247 247 245 240-2482 


isteburg, Pa., Stevens-P 
SA Onl ee Sed 244 245 242 244 237 243 242 247 249-2481 


M Dorrler, Jersey City, 
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Matck 12, 1904. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


221 





"m Rosenbaum, N. York city, Bal.-Zischa 
a Fs OF S39 213 246 246 245 2A 288 248 299 244-2427 
E Minervini, New York, Bal.-Zettler— 
242 240 243 243 238 246 243 243 246 241—2425 
G Worn, Williamsburg, N. Y., Bal.-Zischan 
"> “540 239 246 246 239 346 244 242 241 2412404 
ed C Koss, Springfield, Mass., Stevens— 
~ Pringticld, sae S36 2Al DAS 248 246 244 244 2412402 
Aug Kronsberg, New York city, Stevens— 
240 236 242 247 239 246 245 242 244—2419 
P Seloaggie, New York,. Bal.-Zettler— 
239 242 245 240 244 238 237 245 244 242-2416 
H C Young, New Haven, Conn., Bal.-Zettler— 
241 239 239 240 245 242 244 240 241 244—2415 
Bal.-Zettler— 
243 243 240 239 240 240 238—2414 
G T Conti, New York, Bal.-Zettler— 
238 244 238 239 245 240 241 243 235 241-2404 
E. J. Parmelee, New Britain, Conn., Stevens rifle—- 
243 241 247 338 236 243 234 246 237 238—2403 
g, N. Y., Bal.-Winchester— 
342 238 239 240 238 240 240 241 243 2422403 
A Moser, New York, Bal.-Zettler— : 


238 241 243 243 239 244 239 242 240 233-2402 
H G Zettler, Bal.-Zettler— 

238 247 231 240 242 237 240 243 238 244—2400 
O Schwanermann, New York, Bal.-Zettler... +2396 
P J Donovan, Staten Island, N. Y., Bal.-Winchester............2382 
H F Barning, Jersey City, N. J., Bal.-Stevens— 

537 230 '240 238 240 244 236 245 238 233—2381 
Owen Smith. Hoboken, N. J., Bal.-Pope— 

235 235 236 239 289 237 241 240 235 244—2380 
Wm. Morris, Staten Island, Bal.-Winchester......... abaepenscesenee 
R L Loudon, Grand Gorge, N. Y., Stevens— 

238 234 232 239 234 237 240 236 238 237—2366 
H D Muller, Winchester-Zettler— 

228 235 230 234 236 235 237 239 240 248—2362 
Fred Kost, Williamsburg, N. Y., Bal.-Stevens— 

235 238 227 238 231 234 237 241 238 241—2360 
Ss N Murphy, Grand Gorge, N. Y., Stevens-Pope.............++ 2346 
Thos H Keller, Sr., New York, Bal.-Zettler....:..........c.005 2292 


Ring target, three-shet scores, 25-ring target; three scores to 
count for first five prizes; two scores to count for next five prizes, 
and one score to count for all others: 

Best three scores: 


Chas G Zettler, Jr., New York city, 
j 243 243 2b 


J Kaufman, Williamsbur; 









H M Pope.....css- 75 7% 76—225 R Gute ......... «+. 15 15 74-224 
E Van Zandt....... 7% 75 7%5—225 L C Buss........... 76 75 74—224 
L, Peetbecesacess 75 75 75—225 

Best two scores: 
T. R. Geisel. ‘oe Se ae” rere 74 74-148 
A J Huebner - % 74-149 Dr W _G Hudson..... 74 74—-148 
FG eibacsscs . % 73—148 L P Hansen........... 74 74-148 

Best one score: 
C Ge Bisa kk cdiadesavaned A Kronsberg ...... énenonest «nae 
Wm Kosenbaum .... B PIGEVE cccccccccsenes coccehl 
ee ee De ENGINE vnccccccccevecestecvcds 
O Schwanermann DF BE TRGNEE. oc sesccescoscccece 22 
G TBE. Cekscecenses wares tt 

Five best scores: 
LP Wticavcssss . % % % 7474 R Gute......... .-- 15 1 74 74 74 
E Van Zandt...... 7 75 76 74 73 


Bullseye target, twenty-five prizes: T. H. Keller 15%, T. R. 
Geisel 16%, L. P. Ittel 15%, E. C. Reid 16%, L. Reali 16%, S. N. 
Murphy 17%, Mahlenbrock 19, H. D. Muller 20, W. A. Lemcke 21, 
J. H. Taylor 21%, C. Zettler, Jr., 21%, O. Schwanermann 21%, 
F. Kost 22%, S. Buzzini 22%, G. H. Wiegman 23%, H. M. Pope 
23%, Wm. Koch 24, I. Martin 24, H. Purkess 25, H. C. Zettler 25%, 
R. Gute 26, A. Kronsberg 26, M. Dorrler 26, W. Rosenbaum 27%, 
F. T. Conti 28, C. D. Felici 28. 

Most bullseyes, three prizes: 
182, S. Buzzini 159. 

Zimmermann trophy, three-shot scores, two best to count, pos- 
sible 78: Won by L. P. Ittel, of Allegheny City, Pa.; scores 
38, 37. L. C. Buss, New York, second; scores 37, 37. 


S. N. Murphy 180, T. H. Keller 








The National Bund, 


A MEETING of the delegates of the affiliated societies of the 
National Schuetzen Bund was held at headquarters of the Bund, 
No, 12 St. Mark’s Place, New York city, Feb, 20. 

Nearly all of the local societies in and about New York and 
eastern New Jersey were present. The president, Henry Kroeger, 
presided. A letter from W. Milton Farrow, of Washington, D. 
C., was read. He stated that President Roosevelt would prob- 
ably present the Bund with a silver cup (Becher) for the target 
of honor. A number of societies reported through their delegates 
the amount of their donations to the target of honor as follows: 
The Rod and Gun Club, Springfield, Mass., $25; German-American 
Shooting Society, New York, $50; Hudson Rifle Ciub, Jersey City, 
N. J., $26; New York Schuetzen Bund No. 1, $156 (in six prizes); 
Officers’ Casino, N. Y. S. B. No. 1, $50 (in two prizes); Wil- 
liamsburg Shooting Society, $50; Union Hill Schuetzen Corps, $50; 
Miller Rifle and Pistol Club, Hoboken, N. J., $25. 

A resolution was adopted to present invitations to the governors 
of New York and New Jersey to be present on some one of the 
days of the festival. 

Letters of invitation were ordered to be presented to the mayors 
of New York city, Jersey City, Hoboken, West Hoboken, North 
Bergen, town of Union, and the Sheriff of Hudson county, John 
Zelier. Resolved, that no shooting society would be admitted to 
the Bund for the coming festival after May 1, 1904. 





New York City Corps. 


Ar the New York Schuetzen Corps’ bi-monthly shoot, Feb. 26, 
seventy-two members participated. In the competition on the ring 
target, R. Gute was again high. Geo. Ludwig was second. 

In the competition on the bullseye target, Henry Meyer came 
to the front with a good center shot, which measured 31 degrees. 
J. N. F. Siebs was second with 33 degrees. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft., two scores to 
count: R. Gute 242, 243; Geo. Ludwig 243, 239; B. Zettler 234, 240; 
J. N. F. Siebs 234, 233; O. Schwanermann 2%, 236; Geo. Offermann 
232, 282; H. Haase, 223, 227; F. Facompre 229, 231; J. C. Bonn 230, 
232; H. Beckmann 228, 233; J. Facklamm 226, 237; P. i 
7; ; 227, 226; 
224; W. Schultz 223, 225; C. Brinckama 217, 234; C. Wahmann 
J. G. Voss 227, 217; C. Konig 227, 216; A. W. Lemcke 
D. Penper 226, 217; H. Rottger 216, 227; J. G. 
G. Thomas 227, 218; C. Mann 211, 230; J. H. 
F. Feldhusen 223, 215; J. Jantz 
5; H. Koster 223, 215; H. Leopold 
J. Then 215, 212; C. Roffmann 
eyn 222, 21.; J. H. Meyer 223, 210; 
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L. L. Goldstein 181, 198; H. Horenberger 185, 206; H. D. Von 
Hein 191, 195; Aug. Beckmann 198, 195; J. C. Brinckmann 168, 
213; H. Haaren 172, 191; N. W. Haaren 188, 175; J. Gobber 189, 188; 
D. Von Glahn 176, 181; D. Ficken 164, 201; D. Dede 172, 197; 
F. Schultz 193, 208; W. Schaefer 195, 209; H. Offermann 198, 198; 
J. May 174, 198; A. Lederhaus 174, 167. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center to count by meas- 
urement: Henry Meyn 31 degrees; J. N. F. Siebs 33, C. Schmetz 
41, D. Pepper 50, W. Schultz 64%, H. Offermann 67, C. Konig 
70%, F. Feldhusen 72, G. Ludwig 81, C. Wauinan 82%, Max Von 
Divingelo 83%, R. Gute 84, J. G. Tholxe 86%, H. Winter 97%, O. 
Schwanermarn 98%, C, Brinckmann 108; N. C. Beversten 103, 
J. Jantzen 108, F. Facompre 108, G. Junge 108%, D. von der Lieth 
114, H. Lohden 115, G. Thomas 115%, H. Konig 133%, H. D. 
Meyer 141, W. Dohl 146. 





Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 22.—An indoor range for rifle, pistol 
and revolver has just been established in this city. This style of 
range has not been popular heretofore, as open air shooting at 
standard distances is feasible here the year around. It remains to 
be seen whether this new departure will prove successful. 

At the last shoot at Shell Mound the following scores were 
made: 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
pion class, F. P. Schuster 229; second champion class, W. F. 
Blasse 211; first class, H. Stelling, 209; second class, M. Kolander 
204; third class, H. Meyer 195; best first shot, F. P. Schuster 23; 
best last shot, A. Gehret 25. 

University of Calitornia, Junior Class: J. C. Whitman 45, R. J. 
Turner 41, R. S. Daniels 42, A. R. Whitman 40, R. O. Hoedel 41, 
W. Sperry 39, W. N. Gabriel 38, J. S. Fry 36, F. Adler 37, J. M. 
Nightingale 38, R. A. Maddox 37, W. S. Robertson 36, J. S. 
Dobbins 36, T. Williamson 43, S. E. Montgomery 42, J. A. Pierce 
44. 

The Golden Gate Rifie and Pistol Club monthly medal shoot: 

Fifty-shot match: A. Gehret 1117, M. Kolander 1027. 

Re-entry match: A. Gehret 232, 223, 222, 221, 219; M. Blasse 
222, 216; W. F. Blasse 226; M. Kolander 213, 208, 207, 206, 205; 
H. P. Nelson 209. 

Gold medals: A. Gehret 220, O. A. Bremer 211. 

Silver medals: H. P. Nelson 209, 

Bronze medals: G. Tammeyer 217, 210, 206, 204, 204; A. M. 
Poulsen 207, 175; E. Englander 179, 144; W. Greaves 173, 168. 

Medal tars: G. Tammeyer 209. 

Pistol competition.—Bronze medal: G. E. Frahm 91, 87, 86, 85; 
J. Kullmann, 84; E. C. Cordell, 79, 78, 67. 

Re-entry match: W. F. Blasse 93, 93, 90, 88, 86, 80; J. Kullmann, 
87; George E. Frahm, 85; E. C. Cordell, 79, 78; Charles Becker, 
84, 84, 78, 78; H. P. Nelson, 80, 74, 75, 75. 

Military revolver.—Bronze medal: J. Kullmann 81. 

Re-entry match: E. Somerville 75, Wm. Proll 91, 90, 89, 88, 
88, 87, 87, 85, 86, 84, 82; Charles Cleveland 76, 69, 67. 

Roeet. 





Rifle Notes. 


The competitions of the Pinehurst, N. C., Pistol Club are grow- 
ing in popular interest. Both ladies and gentlemen join in the 
contests. In a shoot recently, Mr. S. H. Ordway, of New 
York, won the men’s cup, which was a prize for the best net 
score. Mr. Ordway scored 459. Mr. H. Nelson Burroughs, of 
Philadelphia, was again the winner of the gross score cup, with 
398 gross, and an average of 79 35. M. C. Beebe, of Pittsburg, 
and Dr. Herbert J. Hall, of Marblehead, Mass., the other scratch 
men, scored 377 and 354, respectively, the gross averages being 
75 2-5 and 70 45. Other competitors for-this cup were G. N. Mc- 
Millan, of Detroit; B. R. Smith and R. J. Barker, Jr., of New 
Yerk, and E. I. Marvell, of Fall ‘River. 

Miss S. N. Cutler, of Newton, Mass., won the women’s net 
score trophy with 294, a gross average of 45 2-5. Miss Augusta 
Endicott, of Boston, the winner of last week’s event, who shot 
from scratch, made a pretty target of 269 gross, an average of 
63 4-5. 

Other lady contestants were Miss Fanny Heffelfinger, of Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. S. H. Ordway, of New York; Mrs. M. C. Beebe, of 
Pittsburg; Mrs. St. John Smith, Portland, Me., and Miss Barnet, 
of New Haven. 

R 


Mrs. Nellie Bennett, of Denver, famous as one of America’s 
most famous lady target shooters at the traps, is also eminently 
expert with the rifle. At the Sportsmen’s show last week ‘she 
broke glass bails, split cards and made other shots requiring 
marvelous precision with the rifle. 











Grapshooting. 
—_— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


March 9.—Guttenburg, N. J.—Second annual three-man team 
championship; 10 birds per man; $15 per team. Gus Greiff, Mgr., 
266 W. Lith street, New York. f 

Match 12.—Bay Ridge, L. I.—Yale Gun Club-Crescent Athletic 


Club. : 

March 12.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day merchandise 
shoot. Stanley Brampton, Sec’y. - 

March 22-25.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

March 19.—North Branch, N. J., marchandise target shoot. 

March 23-24.—Allentown, Pa.—Two-day target tournament at 
Duck Farm Hotel. C. F. Kramlich, Mgr. 

April 1—Shingle House, Pa.—Oswago Valley Rod and Gun Club 
seventh tournament. Dodge, Sec’y, Millport, Pa. 

April 1-2.—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club tournament. 

April 6.—Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Eastern amateur target cham- 
pionship, on grourtds of Sheepshead Bay, L. 1., Gun Club. 

April 6-7.—Bristoi, Tenn.—Ihe Interstate Association's tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. S. W. Rhea, 
Sec’ 


‘Agel 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana League of Trapshooters’ 
ual tournament. 

wrApeil is-22.—hansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms 

Co. fourth Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 


pri Springs. Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 
tournament. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. : 
April 19-21.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s spring tournament. W. 


B. Kennedy, Sec’y. 
April 20-31.—Kensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. : 
il 21.—Easton, Pa—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, See’y. 
April 26.—Greenville, O., Gun Club amateur tournament. H. A. 
M hey, Sec’y. 4 
A 26-21.—Puttsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100’ added. Louis Lautenslager, 
April 26-29:—Kansas City.—Spring 


Morgen tournament, at Blue 
River Park. R. S, Elliott, Mgr. 


April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourne- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Mc 
Cleskey, oe 

May 34.— fabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

May 3-5.—Junction City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation annual tournament. E. L. Wetzig, Sec’y. 

May 4-5.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate A-sociation’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club. 
Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 

May 11-12.—Springfield, O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 
Morgan, Sec’y. 

May 11-13.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association 


tournament. {, Durmister. Sec’y. 
May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. 


May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tour- 
nament at targets, under auspices of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
3500 added. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 

M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. A. F. Heeb, Cor. Sec’y. 
May 17-18.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
a under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. Mosely, 
Sec’y. 

May i7-19.—Davenport, Ia.—Cumberland Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. W. F. Kroy, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Boston, Mass., Gnn Club annual team target shoot. 
H. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

_May 18-20.—Columbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. 1, A. Schroeder, 


ec’y. 
May 19-20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 
May 20.—Chariotte, N. C., Gun Club tournament. 
_May 23-25.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. 


May 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


ment. 

May 24-26.—Mt. Sterling, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y, eee Ry. = 
. May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. 
Yocum, Sec’y. 

May 31.—Dayton, O.—Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target 
tournament. W. E. Kette, Sec’y. 

June 1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F, J. Cory, Sec’y. 

une 7-9.—Sivuua city, la.—Suv Gun Ciuvs tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

une 8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State shoot. F. 
H. Merrick, Sec’y. 

June 13.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, Mgr. 

June 14-16.—Akron, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League target tour- 
nament. G. E. Wagoner, Sec’y. 

June 14-16—New London, Ia., Gun Club midsummer tourna- 
ment. Dr. C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June 1417.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tourna- 
ment. Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. 

June 15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Ilinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, [nd.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 
Square, Pittsburg, Pa. 
June 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. $600 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis. 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.—East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y. 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
wald Leicht. Sec’y. 

July 8-9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G. McCrossen, Sec’y. 

_July 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 
Yocum, Sec’y. : 

te 19-22.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap. 

uly 27-28—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
W. M. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-12.—Bran ford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 
ing and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. - 

R Curtcliffe. Sec’y. 

Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoct. 

Ang 15-22? —Indian tournament: place determined later. 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The_ Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. 
H. A. Gayhart, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. . 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











The Rochester Rod and Gun Club have fixed upon May 4 and 
5 as dates for their spring tournament. Prizes to the amount of 
$200 or more will be offered. 


Last Saturday, on the grounds of the Boston, Mass., Athletic 
Association Gun Club, at Riverside, Dr. E. F. Gleason, a member 
of this organization, broke 50 targets straight, and further, broke 
98 targets out of 100. 


The efficient secretary, Mr. H. Kirkwood, 23 Elm street, in- 
forms us that the Boston, Mass., Gun Club will hold their 
annual team shoot on May 18. Every shooter is welcome. Pro- 
grammes and information can be obtained of the secretary. 


a 
. In the first contest for the Sauer trophy, by the Crescent 
Athletic Club trapshooters, Mr. O. C. Grinnell and Mr. H. Werle- 
man tied on 24 out of 25, at the club shoot at Bay Ridge, L. L., 
last Saturday. The conditions pertaining to the monthly cups 
govern it also. 


Mr. Geo. C. Ingraham, of Nacogdoches, Tex., has challenged 
Mr. F. M. Faurote to contest for the title of champion of Texas. 
Conditions, 100 live birds, $100 a side. Mr. Ingraham will name a 
Texan to contest against Mr. Faurote in the event that he does 
not do so himself. 

R 


Mr. A. F. Heeb writes us as follows: “The Dubuque, Ia., 
Gun Club’ has selected May 17 and 18 for their dates for their 
fifth annual amateur target tournament, and have made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Chas. Budd to manage, and Mr. F. C. Whitney 
to act as cashier at this shoot. We expect a large attendance, and 
have the assurance of at least fifty shooters to be with us at 

hoot.” 
our s ® 


The 100-target event at Pinehurst, recently, was a closely con- 
tested finish between Mr. H. C. Bridges, of Tarboro, N. C., and 
Mr. A. E. Lard, of Washington, D. C. They were a tie on 
61 at the end of the 75th round. Bridges gained a lead of two in 
the last 25, finishing with a score of 83 to 81. Other contestants 
were Messrs.C. A. Lockwood, New York; Herbert J. Jillson, 
Worcester; H. Nelson Burroughs, Philadelphia; J. D. Wescott, 
Unior: City, Pa., and Powell Evans, Philadelphia. 
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In eight events of 5 targets each, the programme of the North 
Trenton, N. J., Gun Club, March 5, Mr. Vialkovitch broke straight 
in each event. He was closely pressed by Messrs. Woodward and 
Kafes and Myatt. e 


At the shoot of the Florida Gun Club, at Palm Beach, March 6, 
Mr. George McFadden, of Philadelphia, won the Greenleaf cup in 
a 10-bird event. He tied with Mr. J. J. Alabaster, of Chicago, 
but won in the shoot-off. 

- 

In a shoot at 100 live birds, on the grounds of the Keystone 
Shooting League, at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., March 5, Mr. 
A. J. Miller, of Camden, defeated Mr. A. A. Felix, of Philadel- 
phia, by a score of 85 to 75. 

¥ 

Dr. J. W. Cottings, captain of the S. S. White Gun Club, was a 
guest at the shoot of the Media, Pa., Gun Club, Saturday of last 
week. He made the good score of 42 out of 50, but was surpassed 
by the vice-president of the Media Club, Mr. A. V. Dee, who 
scored 44. 

¥ 


The secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, writes us as fol- 
lows: “Please announce to the readers of Forest anp STREAM 
that the Interstate Association has made arrangements to give a 
tournament at Hot Springs, S. D., Aug. 24 and 25, under the 
auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club.” 


R 


The secretary, Mr. C. G. Grubb, of Pittsburg, writes us as fol- 
lows: “A meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League has been called for Thursday, March 10, 1904, at 1 
o’clock, to be held at the Sportsmen’s Supply Co., 623 Smithfield 
street, Pittsburg, Pa. All the clubs in Western Pennsylvania are 
cordially invited to have one or more representatives present, with 
the view of becoming members of the above organization.” 


R 
In the contest between Mr. T. W. Morfey, of Dover, and Mr. 
W. C. Danser, of Freehold, 25 live birds each, at Lake Denmark, 
Mr. Morfey won by the score of 23 to 20. A stiff wind helped the 
birds. Three of Mr. Danser’s birds died out. Mr. Morfey de- 
fended his title as live-bird champion trapshooter of the State 
of New Jersey. 
Jersey & 


The weekly tournament at Pinehurst had, on March 3, an event 
at 30 singles, and 30 targets from the tower trap. Mr. C. A. Lock- 
wood won it with a score of 38. Mr. H. Nelson Burroughs, of 
Philadelphia, was second with 37. A team contest between the 
Carolina and Holly Inn, four men on a side, 25 targets per man, 
was won by the Carolina team; score 57 to 56. 

' * 

At the Point Breeze race track, Philadelphia, March 1, in a 
handicap event at 20 live birds there were twenty-one contestants. 
The conditions were $5 entrance, four moneys. Fred Coleman, 
James Cowan, C. E. Leak and Fred Schwartz were high, and 
tied on 19. M. Johnson, the fourteen-year-old son of the famous 
trapshooter, Mr. Ed Johnson, of Atlantic City, killed 18 and took 
second money. 

we 


The programme of the two-day target tournament given by 
Mr. Alfred Griesemer, March 23-24, at the Duck Farm Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa., provides twelve events, at 15, 20 and 25 targets, 
entrance 75 cents, $1, $1.50 and $2, a total of 220 targets, $15 
entrance; class shooting. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Tar- 
gents 2 cents. First high average, $5; second, $3. Guns and shells 
sent prepaid care of the manager, Mr. C. F. Kramlich, will be 
delivered on the grounds free of charge. 


é 

Mr. Harry L. Merrifield, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a young man well 
known to the trapshooters of New York and vicinity, died on 
March 5, at his home. His death-was caused by a violent attack 
of pmeumonia, from which he was ill one week. Through the 
weeks of many years past, he acted as scorer for the Brooklyn 
Gun Club shoots, and had also acted as a valued assistant to 
Mr. Shaner in several Grand American Handicaps. During some 
months past he has been in the employ of the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company, holding a position in their New York office. 
He was of a gentle, modest disposition, and was specially es- 
teemed for his integrity and efficiency in all the responsibilities 


with which he was entrusted. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol Club. 


Eaton, Pa., March 7.—At a practice shoot held Saturday after- 
noon, March 5, at the grounds of the Independent Gun, Rifle 
and Pistol Club, of Easton, Pa., the following scores were made: 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. — 








W H Maurer....... 100 74 DS Geaet’ iii .iss.. 50 

H Brunner.......... 100 65 G. Richards.. ee a 
6 Sere 85 ne eS I ae 41 
B Weletisieds.sseeecs 50 16 


Owing to the erratic flight of the targets, on account of the high 
wind blowing across the trap, high scores were not made by any 
of the shooters, 

The arrangements are now about completed for our tournament, 
and the prospects of a successful one is evident at this time. We 
have been notified by 2 number of professional and out-of-town 
amateur shots that they will be with us at that time. The pro- 
gramme has been distributed throughout this section of the coun- 
try. Our boys are putting “their shoulder to the wheel,” and 
with their united efforts success will be attained at this their first 
trial to conduct a tournament. E. F. Marxuey, Sec’y. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossintnc, N. Y., March 5.—Am enclosing scores made at the 
regular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, March 5. 
Event No, 3 was at 25 targets, for a silver cut-glass claret pitcher. 

The figures after the names denote yards handicap. Hyland and 
Dyckman were scratch at I6yds. Bentley shot along. Barlow, 
Harris and Smith stood at I4yds.; the first two each had an 
added bird, while Smith had 3. Harris.won the prize with 21, 
breaking his added bird. 

The next prize shoot will be on the 19th inst. 





Events: 123 465 Events: 123465 
ty ets: 1010251010 Targets: 10 10 25 10 10 
yland, 16... 8 614 8 7 Bentley ........... 9810 67 
C Barlow, 14.... 8 618 RE” eee 6 
Dyckman, “K.. 778 75.8 wen ....... sane 05. ee bn, on 
6 O2t SC T*Slostin, B4.0660500 065. os 5 3 
3... 15.... Slocum, Iist..... és a0 cslecly B 
go Be yoc sen NEE. cn ces 00,060 = Bian 
o; One ab PA SEE vcscecs os 00 03 HO 

Cc. G. B. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at Reaville. 
Reaville, N. J., Feb. 26.—The 165-live-bird match between Messrs. 





Clark and Reed, $25 a side, was won by Clark. Other matches — 


and sweepstake events were shot. No. 1 was 6 livé birds, $7 
entrance. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were 6 birds, $3 entrance. Nos. 5 and 
6 were 5 birds, $5. A summary follows: 








Events 123 465 6 Events: 123 4 6 
Birds: 6 656 5 6 56 Birds: 655665665 
C Henzler eee ee, ee Bn. co 00 ce oc 
Moore. Case . - 332.. 3 
Wagg Weiss 414.. 4 
Lott Clark ... 00.0 :00 oe 
Reed . et Pee ~ oe 
Wilson VR tah 20s 00 vs 00-00 oc BS 





Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., March 6.—This was the first shooting day 
of the Hudson Gun Club for March, and the weather was so bad 
that few were present. The members of the club hope for a 
change of luck soon as they have had their share of bad weather. 
Major Stag (Gus Schortemeier) was using a 20-gauge gun. This 
accounts for his low scores. 






Events: 1. 2.8 4.5.08 2.6.2 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 16 156 2% 16 15 
Pearsall a os OO use ee 
Smith 9 Tl. 2M 10 
Gille ... S +O .@- 2s DB Mine: <c 
Whitley ote nee oo oe es 
Doran ... o> oe be. Be uke 
Maj Stag. oS Bes 9 & evs 
Fleming ... oo nD ee BR: B OF 9. 
H_ Pearsall — ee. | 
SPEED  ebasnepasoenesesegescossnen een 


“Jas. Hucues. 
North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., March 5.—Event 8 was the handicap trophy 
shoot. It was won by Mr. Fred Truax. Handicaps apply to that 


event only. 
Events: : 8-226 264 7 2 fe 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 10 15 2 16 15 
Th. Mine deecneniginhasendins 8 3uwB.. 19 R 


5 
9 2 oe 
Dr Richter, 2.... 6 ; ee ss ae bo 
: os 





Morrison, 2...... 5 > tD.. ee 
Vosselman ....... 6 ae I ‘Bh e.-2e s90.-we 
Eickhoff, 4........ ee = il » ~ ae a» 


BERNEEy Gooccccccncccocsvecceess 91210 8 
North Side Rod and Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., March 5.—The main event was at 25 targets, for 
price of targets, l6yds., unknown angles. The scores were: I. 
Storms 14, A. Howard 14, B. Terhune 12, C, Lewis 16, R. Fair- 
clough 12, H. Cocker 10, B. Markel 10, F. Elmer 11, C. Brown 12, 
Carlough 9, A. Doty 12, 

Second event: A. Howard 6, C. Lewis 4, B. Terhune 7, A. Doty 
7. I. Storms 2. 

Third event: A. Howard 7, C. Lewis 5, B. Terhune 7. 

Uncre Hank. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., March 5.—Incidents as incidents, and not 
as main occurrences, are no doubt contributing features that keep 
the interest alive in most gun clubs. Our golf-gun club furnishes 
plenty at each shoot, no matter what the weather may be. 

The principal incident to-day was Mr. Frank S. Hyatt’s trying 
to corner the target market by actual purchase. A feature of the 
afternoon that has passed the incident stage was the clockwork- 
like shooting of Mr. Allen. He does it every time now. 

An incident occurred to-day that will no doubt reach the feature 
stage before long. Mr. Walter Brown broke 23 out of 25, making 
one string of 18 straighi. ; 

Another incident was Mr. Cross retiring from the platform be- 
cause, as he put it, his “gun biffed him in the jaw in the same 
place too often;” and incidentally it was cold. The scores are as 







follows: 

Team shoot, for targets: 
Brown 1111011111111111111111110—23 
Allan 0110100110111100111011111—17 


Taube 1110001000000110010010110—10—650 
Hyatt 0111101011011111011110001—17 
Batten 1111111001111101101100110—18 
Holgderber 1001111001111110011001101—16—61 


Qther events, 2 targets: No. 1:: 
Hyatt 16, Batten 11, Holzderber 13. 

No, 2: Brown 19, Allan 17, Taube 12, Hyatt 15, Batten 10, Holz- 
derber 14. 

March 5.—Considering the cold, blustering weather which pre- 
vailed, fairly good scores were made. Mr. Kendall showed the 
greatest improvement over his previous shooting, scoring his first 
10 straight. It grew quite dark during the last two events, which 
accounts partly for the lower averages. The scores: 


Brown 18, Allan 17, Cross 16, 


Events i? S20. 6:9 3.9 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 2 
C W Kendall 6 6 810 9 5 5 122 10 
Holloway SD Rae Mitsaccte 
Gunther " eS Ss Se ee 
Babcock . Ti 2 SS © wee 
SD TO crccccveeeesuttasesens . . 2 3 °@-T wike-h 
Batten, Bk Eee 
ee ee 8 8 56 6 5 713 
Doremus  BicD abste-d> beceks 
Winslow D te ui Get on eres 
Cockefair 10 56 8 6 6 9 _ 
Matthews 6 6 6.3 2 3 
Howard v2 





’ Epwarp. Winstow, ‘See’y. 


New Jersey Championship. 

Lake Denmark, N. J., March 4—The match for the live-bird 
championship of New Jersey, between Mr. T. W. Morfey, defender, 
and Mr. W. C. Danser, of Freehéld, challenger, resulted in a 
victory for Mr. Morfey by a score ‘pf 23 to 20. The contest took 
place at Frank Class’ Lake Denmesk Hotel. Danser lost three 
dead out. 

Two sweepstakes were shot, $3 entrance to each. Mr. John Big- 
gott acted as referee. The scores: 


T W Morfey.....cc.ccececeseseuee see's of $2222222222929990022029299 —23 
We NR nin vac cholerae nnatertses vs +» eo222222122292999908*299011—20 : 


Sweeps, $3 entrance: 
Drake 





2220020—4 
Morfey’s load: 3% New E. ‘C., 1% No. 7, Leader shells. 


Danser’s load: 38 Ballistite, 14 No. 7, Leader shells, 


Trenton Shooting [Association. 
Trenton, N. J., March 5.—The gold medal contest was the main 


event of the programme. Grant won it. In two contests, gun. 











below the hip, 10 targets, the first attempt resulted 6 for Brinley, 
4 for Brown. In the second, the scores were: Brown’6, Brin- 
ley 2. 

Event 8 was to qualify for medals. Event 4 was the gold medal 
contest: 


Events: 
Targets: 


2 
10 


” 


+ BOIS OOOH 
Rae 
ne 


oo 
23 Rt Rermre. 
: > 
* COnte se es CORON 


ARKes: 
R&S: 
ao 
a 





os li wv 
Franklin Gun Club. ‘ 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., March 5.—The main event of the Frank- 
lin Gun Club shoot to-day had scores as follows: 





Se ecevccvcccecece 100001000001011000000010011010— 9 
Winters ........ eeeesecs 000000010000000000000011100100— 5 

J Williams. ....... ececcees 101101110101111111011110111010—22 
—— Wright ...... eoece 011101001010000110110111010011—16 
Ye eceveegeeeseescosetecees + -11110101100111111111101101100 —21 
TOL MEED $000k eseseccevnaanensval 11111001111110111101000110101 —20 

SD MIR’ Scasosdcconccovssconeted 1111010101111111110111111010 —22 
ere 101101001110110100101110100 —15 
F Ramage 0001000100010110000000001 —6 
+ + «+ 0100000100000000010000000 —3 

- 001000101110111 —8 


Frank Kisupaucn, Sec’y. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Crxcrnnatt, O.—The weather conditions on March 6 were not 
of the best. A southeast wind made the targets soar badly, and a 
bank of smoke in the background made it difficult to see them. 
In spite of these drawbacks, some good scores were made in the 
Parker prize gun contest, Randall being high with 92 breaks. 
Randall is a very steady performer. However, his tendency to 
talk in confusing to other members of the squad. It is a fault 
he should endeavor to correct. Barker was second with 91. 
Medico, third, shot nearer his usual gait. ‘Iwenty-one participated 
and fourteen scored the full 100. 

The tournament committee has received many letters indicating 
that it was a wise move to select dates during Elks’ week. A 
large number of Eastern sportsmen who have never been here 
before, and who would not have come if the dates had been 
changed, will attend. 

Ackley did noteworthy work in the practice events. All would 
be glad to sce him head the list. 

During the month of January 32,000 targets were thrown. 

Eaton, of the Ideal Gun Club, Bellevue, Ky., is a new member, 
and, we think, shot his first target on these grounds to-day. 

Chas. Dreihs starts, March 7, on a long trip in West Virginia, 





and will be gone several weeks. The scores: 










Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Hdcp? Tot’l. 
AGES . cdnéhocsencds -. 19 18 20 18 17 92 15 «100 
Barker .. -- 1718 17 2019 91 14 100 
Medico . -. 15 18 19 17 20 89 12 100 
Maynard -. 16 18 16 18 17 85 18 100 
Linn .... -. 16 13 17 16 18 80 25 100 
Willie Green... - 15 15 15 15 14 74 40 100 
yer 13 13 16 16 15 73 40 86100 
Plunkitt 13 14 16 13 15 71 40 100 
Bullerdick 15 12 15 15 15 72 30 ©6100 
Norris ... 14 14 16 12 14 10 30 =: 100 
Eaton 12 13 15 15 14 69 40 100 
Boeh . 11141816 9 68 40 100 
Pfeiffer 14 14 17 10 11 66 40 100 
Hake 714111 10 53 50 =: 100 
Osterfeld 16 17 16 13 15 77 20 97 
Willie 13 14 18 13 13 71 25 9% 
Williams 15 15 1413 14 71 18 89 
Kramer ll 711 5 8 42 40 82 
Faran .. 16 17 11 16 14 74 18 92 
Jay Bee . 15 14 13 12 11 65 25 90 
eS ee Janvsdpesstetesetes 16 14 18 18 17 83 0 83 


Tue third and fourth matches in the series of challenge team 
races were shot on Feb. 29 and were won by the challenging team, 
Gambell and Barker, with a total score of 361 to 320. This gives 
them a lead of 72, and there are six more matches to be shot. 
Barker was high gun, breaking 95 in the fourth match. He also 
made the longest run, breaking 76 straight. Medico made second 
high score with 93, and two runs of 40 and 41 straight. The scores 
follow: 

Third match, 100 targets: 

Gambell §8, Barker 91; total 179. 

Medico 83, Davies, 75; total 158. 

Fourth match, 100 targets: 

Barker 95, Gambell 87; total 182. 

Medico 93, Davies 69; total 162. 

The following shooters were unable to be present on Feb. 27, 
and shot their scores in the cash prize shoot later: 









le ee 11 138 16—40 Payne, 16. . 11 10 14—35 
Ward, 17.. .-- 10 11 17-88 Bleh, 16... 9 9 15—33 
H Sunderbruch, 16.. 10 13 14—37 Boyd, 17............. 9 913-31 
Sampson, 16 -.. 12 817-37 Ha e, WBarcccccvesccee §& 8 19-8 
Davies, 18........... 9 11 15—35 

Bonasa. 





South Gloucester Gun Club, 


Gioucester City, March 5.—In the club contest Mr. Isaac 
Wark was high, with a score of 22 out of 25. The scores: 

Club event, 25 targets: I, Wark 22, Geo. Hutchinson 20, Wm. 
Murray i8, H. Thomas 16, Jas. Farrelly 15, M. Hughes 15. 

No. 2, 10 targets: M. Hughes 8, H. Thomas 7, Jas. Farrelly 6, 
Wim. Murray 6. 

No, 3, 10 targets: Wm. Murray 7, Geo. Hutchinson 6, I. Wark 6. 

No. 4, miss-and-out: I. Wark 7, Geo. Hutchinson 6, Wm. Mur- 
ray 5, H. Thomas 5. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Ilotmessurc Juncrion, Pa., March 5.—There was a most per- 
sistent miss-and-out at the shoot of the Keystone Shooting League 
to-day, the two high men being Messrs. Harrison and Budd, 32 and 
31, respectively. The first won an alligator gun case; the second a 
shell case. 

Four tied in the event at 10 live birds. The scores: 

Ten-bird event: $5 entrance: Budd 9, Smith 9, Morris 9, Frank 
9, Johnson 8, Williams 8, Geikler 8, Delaney 8, Vandergrift 7, 
Jenkins 6, 








The spring had been a dry one, and the crops were somewhat 
backward, but at last a nice gentle rain was falling, which bid fair 
to. mend matters considerably Said Sandy McTavish to Alec 
MeNab, when they foregathered outside the village inn: “Hech, 
mon, here’s juist what we’re wantin’ the noo. Its a magnificent 
rain for bringin’ things oot o’ the graun’.” Whist, mon, Sandy,” 
said-Alec, with a shudder. “Dinna forgit that I’ve twa wives 
there.”—County Gentleman. 
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Re Division of Purses. 


Editor Forcst and Stream: 

The coming season of trapshooting promises to be a record- 
breaker, and as any prosperous sport will attract new blood, the 
question arises how may these beginners be kept at it. Conceding 
that trapshooting is no fad and is alike attractive to the youth 
and sportsman of all ages, it is worth trying to keep it clean and 
interesting. 

The tournament is the Mecca of all shooters who have—or 
think they have—learned to shoot, and the end of the first day’s 
shooting leaves a large number of the faithful entirely discour- 
aged, and it is in the interest of these that this article is written 
and the suggestions which follow are made. 

Earlier the natural expert won the bulk of all the purses, which 
he had a perfect right to do, under prevailing conditions, but 
which made the persistent amateur look absolutely ridiculous in 
his inability to land in the money and soon forced him back to 
his local club, where things were on an equality. To remedy the 
trouble and bring all classes of shooters together, the management 
and promoters have devised several schemes to overcome unfair 
and unequal conditions; namely, by handicapping, the Rose 
system or adding targets to the actual score made by the shooter, 
ete. 

The system of handicapping, as at present applied to any but the 
most consistent target shot, is manifestly unfair and will sooner 
or later have to be discontinued. 

The Rose system is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
reach the majority who cre not in sight of the money. As for the 
“added targets,” it must indeed be a jolt to self-respecting 
shooters to see their scores published with “added targets” 
appended. 

Granting that the above schemes to equalize things have been 
beneficial to a certain extent, let us consider a plan, which, so 
far as the writer knows, is novel and untried. 

Supposing a tournament having been duly announced, one 
hundred shooters are found to be in attendance—all amateurs and 
confident of winning. The first day’s programme of 100 targets 
is shot in events of 10, 15 and 20 targets, without handicap, all 
standing at the natural distance of l6yds., added money to each 
event, regardless of who wins it. At the end of the day the 
totals of each shooter are found to range from say 94 down to 70, 
and with these totals we can tell exactly what every shooter having 
made a total of not less than 80 must do the following day to 
participate in the second day’s “added money,” which is simply 
to beat his or her individual score of the previous day and re- 
ceive a cash value for every target shown in excess of that 
score. The value of each point (target increase in total for day) 
to be arrived at in this way. Assuming that 82 shooters entered 
on the second day and $100 was added money. It was found that 
31 shooters improved their scores from one to seven points and 
61 shooters fell short of their previous record, and therefore have 
no interest in the added money. The 31 shooters increase their 
scores a total of 75 points (targets), and we find the cash value 
of each point to be $1.33, which would give two shooters with an 
increase of 7 points—as figured in this illustration—about $9.31 
each; one with 6 would draw nearly $8; one with 5, $6.65; one 
with 4, $5.30; six with 3, $4 each; eight with 2, $2.66 each, and 
twelve with 1, $1.33 each. Presuming that none of the 31 are purse 
winners, it should be gratifying to the management to be able to 
see nearly one-half of the participants able to become better 
acquainted with the cashier, who is generally a clever fellow, and 
would pay an 80 to 85 man for points as cheerfully as he would 
the winner of first money. 

While the above scheme may not be regarded as a “get-rich- 
quick” affair, it would do this: The 90 per cent. shooters would 
continue to fight for the purses, without a handicap, and the 80 
per cent. shooters, continually striving to better their scores (for 
every improvement pays something), there would soon develop 
a sport so healthy that the recollection of earlier discouragements 
on the part of the novice or beginner would be a thing of the 
past. 

The above system of dividing added money will be used at the 
Missouri State shoot, held in St. Louis, May 23 to 28, inclusive. 

SEPARATOR. 





Meadow Spring—Narberth, 


On Feb. 27 the Meadow Spring Gun Club and Narberth, Pa., 
Gun Club, had a closely contested fifteen-man team race, Meadow 
Spring finishing in the lead by the narrow margin of one target. 
The scores were 223 to 222. The race was quite even well up to 
the finish. The scores: 

Meadow Spring—Taney 13, G. Smith 19, Harvey 17, Roberts 17, 
Hansell 14, Garrett 14, Lee 16, Gothard 18, Jones 14, Parsons 16, 
Pepper 14, Mardin 18, Alexander 10, Gibbson 19, Martin 10; total 

Narberthe-Barker 21, Hatterstadt 14, Sharp 13, Fryer 17, Duf- 
field 17, Meigs 17, H. Davis 15, Flake 14, Alker 9, Humphries 20, 
Preist 11, Heist 16, Sayre 11, Hammel 15, Foster 12; total 222, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Agencies: 


Twenty-five targets: Harvey 19, Hynes 19, Hansell 14, Foster 
15, E. Hansell 9, Moore 6. : 

Ten targets: Duffield 6, Gothard 7, Sharp 6, Barker 8, Davis 8, 
Parsons 6, Martin 8, Garrett 7, McGuigan 4, Davis 9. 

Ten targets: Roberts 10, Lee 9, Buchman 7, Ford 6, Gibson 6, 
Taney 6, Farr 7, Jones 7, Hansell 2, Snyder 2. 

Fifteen targets: Hatterstadt 10, Snyder 7, Hansell 7, Alker 6, 
Duffield 5. 

Ten targets: Humphries 10, Fryer 9, Martin 6, Sharp 5, Gib- 
son 5. 

Twenty-five targets: Gothard 17, Ford 17, Brown 14, Moore 14, 
Alexander 15, Gruie 15, Snyder 13, Highley 13, Davis 13, Gibson 
14, Phillips il, Spense 11, Carrell 12, Davis 8. 

Fifteen targets: Lee 12, Sharp 11, Roberts ll, Farr 10, Mc- 
Guigan 8. 





Wawaset Gun Club. 


Witmincton, Del., Feb. 27.—The shoot of the Wawaset Gun 
Club, postponed on Feb. 22, was finished to-day. A total of 
4,500 targets were thrown. The high average for the day was won 
by Mr. Luther J. Squier,: with a score of 67 out of 75, shooting 
from 16 to 22yds. Second high average was won by Mr. W. M. 
Foord, of Wilmington, 63 out of 75 from 18 and 20yds. Mr. J. 
Mowell Hawkins was third, 62 out of 75, 18 and 22yds. The visit- 
ing shooters were Messrs. J. Mowell Hawkins, L. S. German, 
Aberdeen, Md.; A. B. Richardson, Dover; R. King and Mr, Ed- 
mundson, Newport; W. Budd, Claymont; John Evans, Wyoming; 
J. A. McKelvey, Hockessin. 

A summary of the shooting shows as follows: Shooting at 75 
targets, Hawkins broke 62, McKelvey 61, German 61, Foord 68, 
Squier 67, Townsend 58, Springer 51, Ryan 47, Martin 51, Graham 
59, DuPont 47, Richardson 60, Mason 60, Lyman 50, Bird 48, 
Burroughs, 57, Evans 41, Roberson 40, W. S. Townsend 40. 

Shooting at 50, Cornog broke 42, McColley 37, Tuchton 39, 
Hanley 31, Miller 42. 

Shooting at 65, Dr. Buck broke 46, C. Buck 47, Kendall 44. 

King broke 41 out of 60, Ball broke 35 out of 45, Melchior broke 
26 out of 35, and Jefferson and Hendrix 22 each. W. Potter broke 
33 out of 40, Simon 32, Holt 27, Young 29. 

Shooting at 25, Massey broke 22, Garrett 13, Donaldson 16, 
McArdle 24, Godwin 14, C. Potter 18, Beaay 20, Ogden 17, Ed- 
mundson 21, Sands 9. 

The handicaps in the merchandise events were 16 to 
first six prizes were won by amateurs. There were forty-six entries. 
The winners and their scores follow: R. C. McArdle 24, Stanley 
Tuckton 24, F. Massey 22, E. E. Cornog 22, R. G. McColley 22, 
Ed. Mason 22, J. A. McKelvey 21, L. S. German 21, W. Poter 21, 
R. Miller 21, E. Melchior, Jr., 21, Edmundson 21, W. M. Foord 
20, J. Graham 20, W. Ball 20, George Simon 20, Dr. Buck 20, C. 
Beady 20, W. Ryan 19, C. Buck 19, J. L. Hauley 18, Hendrix 18. 


22yds. The 
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Aquidoeck Gun Club, 


Newrort, R. I.—The usual single squad appeared at the 
grounds on Wednesday, March 2, and essayed to do things to the 
elusive, delusive bluerock. Particularly was this true of Peck- 
ham, who celebrated his first attempt since Christmas by scoring 
44, running his first 22 straight. Bowder tagged close after with 
41, while Powell negotiated 37, he having but just returned from 
a Southern quail trip, showing the change from animate to the 
inanimate target. 

A few of the boys will attend the shoot at Narragansett Pier 
next Saturday, of the Canardett Club, where a contest for the 
State championship and a cup will take place. The present 
holder, Mr. E. C. Griffith, was challenged by F. C. Screwson, 
secretary of the above club. 


Targets: 


10 10 10 2 10 Total. 





9 41 
6 7 
7 35 
5 30 


The annual meeting of the Aquidneck Gun Club, Newport, R. L, 
was held on Tuesday evening, March 1, when the officers for the 
ensuing year were chosen, reports presented and other business 
of importance transacted. The year just closed was a most 
successful one for the club, financially and otherwise. Two well- 
attended tournaments were given, the second annual, on May 30, 
having forty-three shooters. The membership shows a net gain of 
six for the year, there being seven elections and one resignation. 
Over 50,000 targets were trapped during the year. No an- 


nouncement of the third annual tournament has been made, owing 
to the uncertainty of the club’s tenure of its present grounds. 
The executive committee is now looking up an available site. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, Wm. A. Dring; 
Vice-President, Ed, P. Gosling; Secretary-Treasurer, J. S. Cog- 
geshall; Executive Committee, P. H. Powel, Wm. A, Dring, Ed. 
P. Gosling, Wm. M, Hughes and H. A. Peckham. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


TRIDGES 


TO ,THE FRONT. 


U. M. C, Southern Squad, 


Macon, Ga., Feb, 29—The Log Cabin Gun Club entertained 
the U. M. C. Southern Squad in a most royal manner here to- 
day. A large crowd was out, including many of the lady friends 
of the gun club members. The ladies were carried away with 
interest; and. after the regular events were finished, urged Capt. 
Marshall to have the Squad shoot an extra 25 targets to prolong 
the excitement. Of course this was done, Capt. Marshall modestly 
adding that the Squad always shoots better when under the in- 
fluence of feminine approval. After the shoot a committee from 
the gun club invited the Squad and ladies to enjoy a 6 o’clock 
barbecue, which resulted in a fitting climax to the afternoon sport. 
The local shooters shot exceedingly well, as the following scores 
show, the first five names comprising the Squad, the others the 
local sportsmen: 

Squad: Marshall 89, Heikes 99, Budd 93, Heer 96, Anthony 87; 
total 464. 

Local Team—W. Huff 9%, Waters 87, C. Jones 89, Etheridge 90, 
Mills 85; total 446. 

Americus, Ga., March 2.—The U. M. C. Southern Squad ar- 
rived here to-day and gave an exhibition shoot, under the aus- 
pices of the local gun club. There were over 600 spectators, which 
speaks volumes for the popularity of the visiting shooters. It was 
announced beforehand that big scores were not to be the order of 
the day, but some of the Squad seems “couldn’t miss ’em,” so 
the following scores, though not exceptionally large, present a 


very fair average: Marshall 90, Heikes 90, Budd 90, Heer 94, 
Anthony 94. 
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Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

PouGHKEEpPsi£, N. Y., Feb. 25.—What was absolutely the worst 
conditions possible for shooting prevailed to-day. All present— 
even Jack Fanning—declared it the worst in their experience. The 
wind, blowing a fierce gale from the north directly in the face of 
the shooters, and the mercury at the zero point, made it almost 
impossible for a man to stay on the platform long enough to shoot 
the events out. And the targets. Whew! They were corkers. 
When they emerged from the trap house they wou'd be carried 
by the wind up, up, up, until almost out of sight, and in going up 
they were not at all particular as to steadiness, often, just as the 
trigger was pulled, they would suddenly jump straight up for five 
or six feet, 2nd a goose egg on the score sheet would follow. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions, the shooting in the 
cup race was very even, and really good, all things considered. 
Capt. Travers’ work being of a very high order, the “old post-hole- 
digger” is certainly a wicked gun in the Captain’s hands, no mat- 


ter what the conditions. Scores: 
Events: 12346567 Events: 12346617 
Targets: 10151010151015 Targets: 10 15 10 10 15 10 15 
Fanning 7 975...... Winans...... 6 8 8 510.... 
FINED ccccce 712 6 913 8 9 Marshall ........ 5 310 3. 
Claymark ... 4 9 4 610 6.. Smith ....... .. .- 36%... 
HOM. «ei. casi OW 25 T Oss. Cledag ...0.° 22 a fs 


Traver cup—result of events 4 and 5 with handicaps added: 
Traver (3) 25, Claymark (6) 22, Smith (5) 19, Hans (4) 19, Mar- 
shall (4) 17, Winans (6) 20, Cheney (7) 12. 


SNANIWEH. 





Indianapolis Gun Club, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 27.—Seven tied on a full score of 50 
in the contest for the Julius C. Walk & Son cup, at the shoot of 
the Indianapolis Gun Club to-day. Mr. Irby Bennett was a 
visitor. The handicap allowance: 

Shot 





Shot 

Targets 25 25 at. Brk. Targets: 25 25 at. Brk. 
W T Nash, 6..... 2519 57 50 1 eieaiec, 8.... 20 21 60 rs 
O F Britton, 7...19 24 58 50 S Heaton, 6... 1821 63 45 
E C Dickman, 9.. 2021 60 50 CA Medico, 14.. 1714 75 45 
| W Bell, 10...... 22 18 62 50 G Habich, 17..... 1215 7% 44 

C Dixon, 19.... 1618 73 50 E Schroyer, 4.. 2019 68 43 
5S H Moore, 16... 16 18 78. 50 W Denny, 12.. 1912 75 48 
L's ti, 16 e = 2 = . pO hens = << seaeee 1619 50 36 

ayles, evs 

G Moller, 8...... 2120 60 49 ig ee 

*Visitors, J. W. Bett, Sec’y. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 2.—On the club grounds at Cobb’s 
Hill, a strong attendance of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club 
members were gathered to-day. The shoot was the fourth of the 
Spring handicap series. Adkin and Clark were high with 23 
actually broken. 

Some of the members shot up back scores, the figures in 
parentheses denoting which scores were so shot. 






Broke. Al’nce. Tot’l. Broke. Al’nce. Tot'’l, 
Norton ........ 22 7 29 =‘ Mitchell ...... 17 6 23 
Adkin ......... 23 27 Coughlin .....12 ; 
Clark +23 a 27 © Coughlin (8) ..20 
Borst ..-1+++++-20 q 27 ~=—© Coughlin @). 8 , 
Kelly ...0..+.-21 8 2% §©Norton......... a 
Galgraith .....20 4 2% =«©Galbraith (2).. 4 
Siebold .......16 7 2 Borst ....e0ee & @ 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 2.—Fifteen shooters journeyed Welling- 
tonward to-day to take advantage of the best afternoon for trap- 
shooting that could be had at this season of the year, and not 
ohe of the attendatice weft away without being very well pleased 
with his weekly outing. A quiet afternoon at Wellington is a 
gteat treat, most shooters ifi this settion thitik. The old gun 
club house now seems to ring each week with the jovial feel- 
ing that finds vent within its walls. 

No exceptionally large scores appear at Boston Gun Club shoots, 
as the club caters more to promoting the sociability of trap- 
shooting than the making of records; but the good times that 
take place on week and then give way to the next, are too far 
apart, according to some of the regular attendants’ ideas. 

Not so with Henry, the skillful manager of the magautrap, as 
he thinks Wellington the last place made, having this winter 
shoveled his way through six storms and 3% feet of snow and 
ice; therefore it is no wonder that his ideas are what they are, 
and dead set, too. 

With all its faults, howevet, storm or tio storm, it is the ideal 
place for a gun club, being orily eight minutes’ ride from Boston. 
With the conveniences affotded by the Boston Shooting Associa- 
tion, as well as the Boston Gut Club, any shooter can have as 
many tafgets thrown for him at any time that he can find an 
hour’s time for recreation. Many shooters take advantage of it 
for just this reason, quite a few of to-day’s assemblage being busi- 
ness men desiring a few moments’ leisure from office cares, and 
being sure to find with the gun enjoyment they would not get 
without it. It goes all around, and trapshooter after trapshooter 
jovrneys to Wellington knowing well enough of finding some 
kind of trapshooting to satisfy his ardor a trifle, if not all 
through; it really seems as though a trapshooter never has 
enough. 

To-day’s events passed off in fine style, each and every shooter 
being alone on pleasure bent. With our magautrap on its very 
best behavior, which it is most of the time, what more could be 
asked for. 

One of the welcome shooters to-day was Blinn, of the B. A. A., 
entering the trapshooting arena again after an absence of quite a 
few years. The scores hardly show the old-time form, but oc- 
casionally a sharp angle would get smothered, so to speak, show- 
ing that the old skill was still there, and just waiting for a little 
use to conie routd in good shape. 

Another B. A. A. member presenit was Owens, a new comer in 
the ratiks of trapshodtets; but if reports are true, which they 
are, he may be new at one part of the game, but as to breaking 
targets, nearly a 70 per cent. average—not so much newness to 
that. 

The honors of to-day’s scores were taken by Frank and Bell, 
leading in the match and team race, and Bell securing the aver- 
age for the afternoon. It was not a runaway, however, as 
Climax, even with a 2lyd. mark, was within good hailing distance, 
and with his team mate, Rule, gave good account of themselves 
in the match, which is now nearing concert pitch. 

Other scores: 










Targets: 1015 * 1015 10 15 10 * 101010 =3=Av. 

MO, BB..0 oe cccccvscocedes 811 6 610 913 8 D we 'se - 765 
Se Serer 914 4101110n 9 ; 6 .c‘es -791 
DURES DEbnschebessartnieend $10 6 918 912 9 9 4.... -774 
BEE SD scwedboubeeswescnnet Sie FT Saw BD «> <s.0 -800 
REE, SD: avvdstcvenctcceus 7107610897889 9 ~~ «719 
PG = Elke skh sabe sabebnens 898710 61069897 -719 
SED, Tiss sncconsuvebhansh 612468 61188 8 69 _ .682 
Woodruff, 17 . scvcssece OS ES FE TD DD © B-ce op om -638 
Burns, 16.... ‘ 779812989 8.. -768 
Muldown, 1 SB B-~@ as ip as eis cs -529 
Ford, 16 .. - 511611978 69 ~~ = .720 
Bartlett, 17 711 810 5 6.. sa -671 
Kirkwood, 19 - 812 610 &... -667 
Baker, 16 .. cw ee we. -560 


*Five pairs. 


Merchandise match, distance handicap: 


















thc sotetedhevehoréonateubeienas 1101111111110111101111111—22 
ES MD cob pcobehccceusvestedeevepedibewe 0111110101111111111111111—22 
SE, lho csin cus synnoetiinssasidbobe ial 1111110011100111111111111—21 
ED 2D abpopneagsectwcegtnannpaneniiaeial 1100101110011111111110111—19 
Bartlett, 17 -- -1011111100111011011011111—19 
Arnot, 18. -1100011110110111011011111—18 
Ford, 16.. -1011111111101010111110000—17 
Burns, 16 . -0100011110110111101011111—17 
Kirkwood, -1110111011011111110110000—17 
Bliun, 16 .. .0111101100111101001010111—16 
Owens, 16 . -0101010110011061111010001—13 
PR: Dh wsncvebasepehes -1100011110001110000011011—13 
EC EE -pcccnvecpesastibenssocnnn shan 10000110011,00110101011010—12 
Team match: 
Pitas xicpsscccntens 12 9-21 BADD . Sdvcvicccbeccee 13 8—21 
"eee 13 8—21—42 Climax ............. ll $—20—41 
SE oseeenengata 10 5—15 Pee 10 6—16 
SE, ‘<tabibvatecneebe ll 9—20—35 Owens ............. ll 8—19—35 
Woodruff .......... 9 9-18 BNOE Bie dicseccses 6 8—14 
EEE aronsesecccip 9 7—16—34 Kirkwood ......... 10 5—15—29 
Hillside Gun Club. 
PuHILapetrsia, Pa., March 5.—The club event was of chief 


interest at the stot of the Hillside Gun Club, on its grounds at 
Chestnut Hill to-day. There was a handicap allowance to the 
contestants. The scratch man, Mr. G, Matz, broke 40 out of 50, 
which was the best actual score of the competition. The scores, 
with allowances added, were as follows: A. Caie 54, M. Bisbing 
52, R. Bisbing 48, C. Larson 46, J. Hammil 46, G. Matz 40, F. 
Horner 31, D. Nash 28, J. Matz 26. 


Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you know that we build to order special Trap and 
Field Guns at $60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
finish, equal most $100 and $150 grades of other makes? 


MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO, 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun QuarrTerty containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
a 
Crescent Athletic Club, 
Bay Ridge, L. I., March §.—The competition at the shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club to-day was active from start to finish. 


Trap at Point Breeze, 


PuILapetrnia, Pa.—At the Point Breeze race track, Feb. 27, the 
third of a series of ten contests took place, of which first prize is 
$50. Good ..weather favored the shooters. Three miss-and-outs 


«. wege smlgo" shot. - The scores: 


i contests were shot, 29.....1222022222— 9 Charlton, 27....1020002122— 6 

Teak ontte te ae bene her. ¥ Safes i tat 8 | Hoy, Brn... 2202002 — 6 
: . Schoenfel anced 10221222%1— 8 etzger, 27........0°22*12%2— 5 

In the Match cup contest, Mr. H. Werleman scored 24 with @ A A Felix, 29..:,... 8 Paulson, 28......... 0200010222— 5 
handicap of 7. Mr. H. M. Brigham,-sctatch man, scored 22, W nee Tose #222712220- 8 A S Miller, 28...... 0*22000222— 5 
while Mr. F. B. Stephenson, with a handicap of one,> scored 22 Murphy, 27 spsee ‘eas 7 Lees is. seers a: 
also. RW tiny, 38. i 2710212°2—7 William, 26.......-- —8 


Five teams contested for the Sykes cup. Messrs. F. B. otk: 


G. G. Stephenson were high, with 41. 


Messrs. H. Werleman and O. C. Grinnell tied for the Sauer.. 


trophy on scores of 22; for it there were seventeen entries: 
handicap allowances and scores follow: 


March cup, 25 targets: L. M. Palmer (1) 21, Capt. Money (1) 21, : Felix is 


F. B. Stephenson (1) 22, G. G. Stephenson (2) 17, O. C. Grinnell 
(6) 16, L. C. Hopkins (2) 16, W. W. Marshall (6) 15, H. B» Vander- 
veer (3) 14, H. L. O’Brien (4) 20, H. M. Brigham (0) 22, A.-G, . 
Southwork (1) 19, Grant Notman (3) 21; H. Werleman () 

F. C. Raynor (6) 20, D. V. B. Hegeman (8) 18. * 

Sykes cup, team shoot, 26 targets: L. M. Palmer (1) 18, HM. 
Brigham (0) 20; total 38. F. B. Stephenson (1) 19, G. G. Steph- 
ertsori (2) 22; total 41. L. C. Hopkins (2) 16, Capt. Money (1) 12; 
total 28. H. B. Variderveer (3) 19, E. H. Lott (1) 18; total_37. 
A. G. Southworth (1) 13, W. W. Marshall (6) 19; total 32. 

Sauer cup shoot, 25 targets: L. M. Palmer (1) 21, F. z. 
Stephenson (1) 22, G. G. Stephenson, Jr., (2) 21, H. M. Brigham, 
@) 21, O. C. Grinnell () 24, L. C. Hopkins (2) 18, W. W. 
Marshall (5) 19, H. L. O’Brien (4) 20, E. H. Lott (1) 44, A. G. 
Southworth (1) 25, Grant Notman (3) 22, H. Werleman (7) 24, 
F. C. Raynor (5) 19, D. V. B. Hegeman (3) 22, G. Hagedorn (3) 19, 
H. B. Vanderveer (8) 19, Capt. Money (1) 22. 

Palmer trophy match, 25 targets: Capt. A. W. Money (1) 20, F. 
B. Stephenson (1) 22, H. M. Brigham (0) 21. 

Special event, 50 targets, scratch: H. M. Brigham 41, G. Ss. 
Stephenson 42, L. M. Palmer 41, E. H. Lott 44, J. Hendrickson 
44, A. G. Southworth 37. Lott won first trophy; Hendrickson 
second. 

Trophy event, 16 targets: G. G. Stephenson (1) 14, F. B. Steph- 
enson (0) 13, H. M. Brigham (0) 11, H. Werleman (4) 14, D.. V. 
B. Hegeman (1) 10, A. G. Southworth (0) ll, G. W. Hagedorn 
(1) 13, O. C. Grinnell (4) 10, H. L. O’Brien (2) 10, W. W. Mar- 
shall (8) 8. 

Shoot-off: G. G. Stephenson 14, Werleman 9. 

Trophy event, 15 targets: L. M. Palmer (0) 9, Capt. Money (0) 
19, F. B. Stephenson (0) 14, G. G. Stephenson (1) 12, O. C. Grin- 
nell (4) 9, S. C. Hopkins (1) 7, E. H. Lott (0) 11, W. W. Marshall 
(3) 8, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 8, G. W. Hagedorn (1) 13, H. L. 
O’Brien (2) 11, A. G. Southworth (0) 9, Grant Notman (1) 9, 
F. C. Raynor (3) 11. Won by F. B. Stephenson. 

Trophy event, 15 targets: G. G. Stephenson (1) 13, F. B. 
Stephenson (0) 13, H. M. Brigham (0) 8, W. Werleman (4) il, 
A. G. Southworth (0) 14, O. C. Grinnell (4) 9, L. C. Hopkins (1) 
9, W. W. Marshall (8) 9, H. L. O’Brien (2) 7, E. H. Lott () 10, 
G. W. Hagedorn (1) 14, H. B. Vanderveer -(1) 7. 

Shoot-off: Hagedorn 13, Southworth 11. ° F 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: Capt. Money (0) 11, L. M. Palmer (0) 
12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, G. G. Stephenson (1) 14, O. C. Grin- 
nell (4) 12, L. C. Hopkins (1) 8, E. H. Lott (0) 10, W. W. Mar- 
shall (3) 12, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 10, G. W. Hagedorn (1) 7, 
H. L. O’Brien (2) 8, A. G. Southworth (0) 10, F. C. Raynor (3) 
10, Grant Notman (1) 9. 

Won by G. G. Stephenson. 





Rohrer’s Island Gun Ciub, Dayton, O. 


Tue club opened the season on March 2 with the first in the 
series of handicap shoots, and had an attendance of thirty shoot- 
ers. High gun was made by Chas. W. Matthews, who scored 30, 
but he was not eligible for the trophy. Harry Oswald won the 
medal and title of champion for the weck, after shooting off ‘ties.’ 
Seven men made the full score of 25, and in the first shoot-off 
Mohr and Donohue dropped out. At the end of the third shoot- 
off five men were still tie. In the fourth Schwind, Miller and 
Smyth dropped out. In the fifth Oswald won with a straight of 
5, Davis scoring 3. Scores: 

Medal shoot, 25 targets, handicap of extra targets to shoot at; 
Shot at. ee Sete, Broke. 





*C. W. Matthews....35 W _Hanauer 23 

32 BSF Seemart .ncccccasees 22 

27 TES. cecpcowescsn seus 22 

35 UW Gerlaugh 20 

25 Kette ........ 18 

25 m Kuntz 18 

25 Kershner 18 

3) orey ..... 17 

24 + Rosenkranz 15 

24 2 Wetzel . 13 

24 «=6E Spohr .........+-. 12 

23 #«Balsewiez .... 1° 

23 44H Brown vaseeseees eSB i 

23 Geo Donohue »....:. il 

R 2 J. Kuntz, Je.......... 36 il 
*Mr. C. W. Matthews is a non-resident, and not eligible for 

the medal. Bownasa. 


~The. Diller 1. 


his aaa No. 1, $1 entrance: Edwards 4, Adams 4, Murphy 
8, Muller-3; Miller 2, Felix 2, Oliver 2, Schoenfeldt 1, T. Hoy 1. 
No. 2; Adanmis 8, Felix 8, Muller 2, Edwards 2, Murphy 4, 


Na 8: Adams 4, Edwards 8, Muller 3, Miller 2, Murphy 1, 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


In 198," shootidg a total of 12,030 targets, Mr. Fred Gilbert, 
using & Parker gun, averaged 93.4 per cent. Many. of his scores 
were mtade from the back marks, 22, 21 and 20yds: At live birds, 
in evefits at Owensburg, Paducah, St. Louis and Davenpatt, he 
kitted 2" ES 20 shot at. 


ase dia 








- * witha: Sparting Dog,” by Joseph A. Graham, -is the latest addi- 


‘tion té-4heAmerican Sportsmen’s Library, edited by Caspar Whit- 
ney. It contains 314 pages of reading matter, written in an enter- 
taining vein, but abounding in much that is historically inaccu- 
rate, and much more that is erroneous concerning the types, 
characteristics, etc., of the dogs of which he treats. For in- 
stance, he confounds mere size with type, whereas a dog, be -he 
large or smali, may have the same type, and a small dog may beget 
large progeny and vice versa. Again, he confounds mere vari- 
ability of species with type, so that between “light type,” “large 
type,” “field trial type,” “any number of Llewellin types,”- all. 
idea of type is lost by confounding individual variations as class 
characteristics. 





The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., have 
issued a beautiful and artistical booklet explanatory of their 
methods of testing arms and ammunition. Seventeen half-tone 
cuts of details pertaining to laboratory work, chronograph and 
pressure gauge, testing of primers, proof of barrels and testing . 
them for accuracy, sighting, etc., are in it presented. Apply to 
them for a copy. 





In his successful defense of the live-bird championship of the 
State of New Jersey, March 4, at Lake Denmark, Mr. T..W. Mor 
fey used 3%4drs. New E. C. powder, 1%oz. shot in Leader shells. “+ 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. , 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. 


First Great Excursion via Pennsylvania Railroad, May 10. 


Tue Louisiana Purchase Exposition will open at St. Louis, 
April 30, and will be in perfect condition on that date. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run the first low-rate coach 
excursion from the East to the World’s Fair on May 10, afford- 
ing residents of ‘the Eastern section an opportunity to see the 
great Exposition in all the glory of its pristine freshness. Tickets 
will be sold from all principal stations on the Soaneyvenie Rail- 
road System. The fare from New York will be $20; from. 
delphia, $18.50, with proportionate rates approximating one cent 
per mile from other points. These tickets will be good going 
only on special coach trains to be run on May 10, and returning 
= — of regular trains leaving St. Louis not later than 

ay 








In considering the purchase of gasoline motors there are certain 
fundamental matters that the buyer can never afford to neglect. 

f these the first is safety, which depends on construction, and 
character of material used; : the second is design, which means 
economy of size and weight—compactness, in other words— 
smoothness of action, and symmetry. In so complicated a machine 
as a motor there are many other points with which perhaps the 
expert alone is familiar, but without this foundation no motor 
can be satisfactory. All’ these points are claimed for the Toauet 
motor, of Saugatuck, Conn., whose very beautiful circular. 
well deserves examination by those who contemplate pailding: or 
purchasing motor boats. 


All Buffalo sportsmen, and indeed all sportsmen of northern and 
central New York, are familiar with the name Salem G. Le Valley, 
and most of them knew the man and his store. Though Mr. Le 
Valley is no longer living, his business continues and the. old 
stcre is still well stocked with all that the sportsman needs. Mr. 
Edward Cox is the head of the new corporation. A catalogue 
will be sent on application. 





H. Mullins, of Salem, O., has just issued a very handsome 
an ‘complete catalogue, which ‘illustrates and Gunes the metal 
boats manufactured by him in a a. and satisfactory man- 
ner. A copy of this catalogue will sent free of charge to: all 
who are interested enough to write for it. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 


for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 


“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


to make a complete record of the shooter's doings at the traps. The 


pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 


etc. 


Price, 50 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB..CO.. 346 Broadway, New York. 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. 


Bound in leather. 
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STILL_ ANOTHER 


The American Amateur Championship at Live 
Birds was won by a score of 92-100, and 23 
straight on the shoot off. 

BD: 1. Bradley was the shooter, Carteret Gun 
Club was the place; the shells were 


U. M. C. SHOT SHELLS. 


The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-515 Broadway, 
- BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ~~ New York City, N. Y. 





Billy Did and Billy Didn’t-- 


“Billy ” Crosby and “ Billy ” Heer, the King Williams of the shooting world, shot a match at Vicksburg, 
Miss., Feb. 18th, for the possession of the Schmelzer Cup, emblematic of the World’s Flying Target Cham- 
pionship at Reversed Angles. Crosby won by a score of 44 out of 50 to Heer’s 40. “Billy” Crosby had a 
better “load.” He shot, as he always does, Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” Shells, and “ Billy ” Heer 
didn’t. Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are the shells the champions shoot; they are the shells that 
hold every World and American championship trophy at live birds and targets, namely: Schmelzer Cup, 
“E. C.” Cup, DuPont Cup, Hazard Cup and Cast Iron Medal; they are the shells that were used by the 
members of the American Team who did the best shooting; they are the shells that won the last two and 
biggest Grand American Handicaps at Live Birds; they are the shells that won practically every impor- 
tant event at the traps in 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903; they are the shells that stand first in the hearts of 
Americans, because they shoot where the gun is pointed and when the trigger is pulled. Get in line for 
1904 and adopt for your regular load 


5} WINCHESTER 4°'o8Y, 104780, 
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tl FOREST AND STREAM. 





ewes grommets acaettae 


New Fon. Telephone address : 509 Cortlandt. 
7= ROEDETS GAYETY WATER TUBE BOILER Go. met Cortlandt Street, New York. 























REGISTERS 
’ Send for and we think that you 
Naval Architects and Brc ikerse The Pneumatic cis and Cushion Co. Catalogue D. ee a = us in 
Manufacturers of ATR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘or ALMY 
ARTHUR BINNEY, ee Se, in Gn, Ret Baan, 


Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skifts. 
2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


——AND-—— 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 


BOILER 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “‘ Designer,” Boston 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and EX GINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

29 Broadway, New ‘York. 
131 State St., Boston. 


Factory at Reading Mass. 





ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. | 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
ny 
Telephone Connection. Cable, ““Skene,”’ Boston. SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 





NORMAN L. SKENE, 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER, 
_ 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


62 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “ysqgess New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specialty is fast, able, comfortable 
sruisers and racing craft. 


m2 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Telephone 8556-2 Main. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 


















Build of fine Pleasure and Hunti Beste, 
———y Gasoline Launches, Small Sail Boa 


Send for Catalogue. 
BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Mullins Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 
Practical 










caulking. Ideal boat for family use, — 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five in 
fort. The modern row boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 


W. H. MULLINS, 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, grace- 
ful. Made of best materials by skilful workmen. 
Styles for all purposes;twide range of sizes and prices. 
Send xow for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 01d Town, Me. 





The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where a can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. 

build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


A Sportman’s . MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Boat Price $20—Crated on cars Salem | |ofPLEASURE CRAFT [i 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- FRED MeparT PF? 
men, Air Chamber each end. Always ready. caracoes ST. aeuns, = 
‘© repairs. Send for ht ree book. SENT ON REQUEST. 


W. H. MULLINS 
216 Depot Street, - + + Salem, Ohio 


THE MAIN REQUISITE f*."sutestrechl: 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped eS a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; "speed, 14 miles per hour. M ic, by ft, ran from Execution Li: ee a Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% 

We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send tor ‘on booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
es = cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
erefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, sf vt 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND eee YACHT BROKERS. 





ES 
Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


SKI-RUNNING. 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for 
the use of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being 
designed for the practical instruction of the 
reader it is written in simple te:ms and treats 
the subject thoroughly. Ski-running opportu- 
nities are found in all parts of the United States 
where the snow falls and in Canada; and with 
an appreciation of the excitement and exhilara- 
tion of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become 
popular. The work is fully illustrated. 











No 





4 
ft. | 
26-inch beam. 














Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races, 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 
A 













7 — 
(TRADE MARK.)) 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Canoe Handling. 
The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations 








346 Broadway, New York. High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. and en For sage c 
Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. 
Bowyer pages. CPriee, $1.00. 


Rushton Canoes 


ARE THE STANDARD 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 





American 
Connoisseur 


New Monthly “Att Maga Magazine De Luxe 
«DEVOTED TO... 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
‘Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 
“The standard of the developing art of the 


Republic is to be borne by, a new publication, 
the American Connoisseur.”-—N. ¥. WORLD. 


ore are HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 
Foe art lovers.”—N, Y. MAIL AND Compiled by i ” Cloth, il enue. Price, $1.50. 


> Syntype or This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
lies over one hundred pages. points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 

sueaaee Pages sent to any address all the varied phases of his activity. Ln rp etnies. er ms 
AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one most prac- 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. tically useful works of reference in the eportsman's library. a ma 


OPPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 












15, 16, 18 Feet, $30 to $45 
For thirty years I have been making all ante of oe boats. Nobody knows how to make better 


boats or canoes for a given sum of money. e both all-cedar and canvas-covered canoes in the 
greatest variety—war canoes, Canadian ie paddling canoes, and feather-weight canoes. Every 
man who owns one is proud of it—and with good reason. People who thought a canoe was a luxury 
ten years ago now find it a necessity, because no other water craft is better for health and pleasure. 


Send at once for complete catalogue of pleasure boats, canoes, oars, paddles, sails and fittings—/ree. 
J.H. RUSHTON, 818 Water Street, CANTON, N. Y. 














OVERHAUL YOUR CANOE 


before the zeeee begins, and be sure to pro- 
tect it with 


SPAR COATING 


A varnish designed to resist the action of 
water and excessive changes of weather and 
temperature. Write for Varnish Booklet. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 
46 Broadway, New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORE. 69 Market St., Chicago, lil. 
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